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A TALE OF THE YEAR 1651.* 


By Wiiu1Aam Harrison AINSWORTH. 


Book the first. 


THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER, 


VIl. 


HOW COLONEL LEGGE BROUGHT IMPORTANT NEWS TO THE KING, AND HOW 
HIS MAJESTY PAID A VISIT TO SEVERN BND. 


CARELESS was able to execute the king’s commands much 
more quickly than he expected. Encountering a small party of 
dragoons near Malvern, he. ordered them to scour the lower 
part of the hill, while he himself re-ascended the heights. ‘The 
Roundheads, however, had made good their retreat. They had 
hidden their horses, it appeared, in a deep chasm, on the hill- 
side, and after their unsuccessful attempt, had descended into the 
plain, where they were lost among the woods, 

A singular discovery was made by Careless. On visiting the 
rock, on which the commandant had fallen, he found the spot 
stained with blood, but the body was gone. By whom had it 
been removed? Not by the Roundheads—that was certain. In all 
probability Colonel James had riot been mortally wounded, as was 
at first supposed, but had recovered sufficient strength to crawl 
off. The search made for him proved ineffectual, and Careless was 
obliged to return to Madresfield Court without having effected a 
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single capture. The king having by this time recovered his good- 
humour, laughed at his aide-de-camp’s ill success. 

“ Oddsfish !” he exclaimed. “I had nearly lost my crown b 
that foolish ascent of the Worcestershire Beacon—rather too high 
a price to pay for a fine view.” gp 

His majesty was alone, Colonel Lane and those with him having 
proceeded to Worcester. , 

Next morn, Charles arose betimes, broke his fast lightly, and 
had just mounted his charger with the intention of setting off to 
Worcester, when his departure was stayed by the arrival of 
Colonel Legge, one of his most gallant and trusted officers, and 
familiarly called by his majesty “ Honest Will.” | 

Colonel Legge brought very ay, 2 news. He had been 
with a reconnoitering party to Evesham, and had captured 
a couple of Roundhead scouts, from whom he had obtained 
information respecting the enemy’s movements. Cromwell was 
approaching with a large army, having seventeen thousand horse 
and foot under his own command; while the regiments of Lord 
Grey of Groby, Fleetwood, Ingoldsby, Lambert, and Harrison, 
together with the militia that had recently joined the Parlia- 
mentary forces, swelled the amount to upwards of thirty thou- 
sand. 

“Nearly treble my force,” exclaimed Charles. “ But were they 
forty thousand I should not fear them.” 

“°Tis well you are prepared, sire,” remarked Legge. 

“Much has yet to be done,” replied the king. “The passes 
of the Severn and the Teme must be looked to. Upton, Powick, 
and Bransford Bridges must be broken down. Haste thee to 
Worcester, Will. Summon a council of war to meet me three 
hours hence. By that time I shall have visited Upton and 
Powick, and perhaps Bransford. Is Massey at Upton?” 

“ Massey's head-quarters are at Severn End, sire, the residence 
of Judge Lechmere. The judge sides with the Parliament, but 
I suspect he is a time-server, and will always support the party in 
power. If your majesty is victorious, he will throw himself at 
your feet. Baie End is a fine place, and Massey seems to like 
his quarters. Judge Lechmere’s nearest neighbour is loyal Tom 
Hornyold, whom you will assuredly see at Pitchcroft to-day.” 

“ Oddsfish ! Judge Lechmere must be an astute fellow from thy 
account of him, Will,” replied Charles, laughing. “I will go first 
to Severn End. Perchance I may see the judge. If so, I will 
have a word with him.” 

“Fine him heavily, sire, or imprison him, if he will not join 
you,” said Legge. 

“ Humph! L like not to have recourse to harsh measures,” re- 
joined Charles. “ Still, an example ought to be made of such a — 
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man. Now, off with thee to Worcester, Will. 
thou hast left me in good spirits.” 

“T can say so with truth, my liege,” replied Legge. 

Careless undertook to conduct his majesty to Severn End, being 
well acquainted with Judge Lechmere’s residence. Their course la 
through the loveliest part of the chase, but Charles was too muc 
preoccupied to notice the beauties of the scene, and Careless did 
not venture to disturb the profound reverie into which his royal 
master had fallen, and which lasted till they came to the precincts 
of a large, well-timbered park, in the midst of which stood a fine 
old house embosomed in a grove of rook-haunted trees. 

“Ts this Severn End?’ asked Charles. ’ 

“No, my: liege; this is Blackmore Park, the abode of your 
staunch adherent, Captain Thomas Hornyold.” 

“ And a charming place it is,” observed the king ; “I would 
all my staunch adherents were as well housed !” 

After skirting the moss-grown park pales for a few minutes, 
they came upon a long and stately avenue, down which a troop 
of horse was riding, with their leader at their head. 

“ AsI live that must be Tom Hornyold’s troop!” cried Charles, 
halting, while Careless signed to the king’s escort to stop. 

Seeing Careless ride towards him, and comprehending the aide- 
a set object, Captain Hornyold put his troop into a trot, and 
presently drew up before the king. 

Tom Hornyold’s manly bearing, open countenance, frank 
manner, and steady look prepossessed the king in his favour. 

“T trust your majesty will pardon my inattention to your sum- 
mons yesterday,” said Hornyold, after making an obeisance. 
“Here are forty good men and true, who will fight well for you, 
and I have had barely time to get them together.” 

“ Mistress Jane Lane explained all to me, Captain Hornyold,” 
rejoined Charles, graciously. “ You did quite right, and I thank 
you heartily. By. my faith, you have brought me some famous 
recruits,” 

As he moved towards the troop, he was welcomed with a shout 
that startled the clamourous rooks overhead, and put to flight a 
herd of decr that had been couching beneath the trees. 

Well pleased with the appearance of the recruits, many of 
whom were remarkably fine-looking young men, and all well 
accoutred and extremely well mounted, the king thus expressed 
his satisfaction: 

“Good men—good horses—good weapons, and strong arms to 
weild them—those you have brought me, Captain Hornyold, and I: 
thank you once more. Gentlemen,” he added to the troops, “ I can- 
not tarry longer with you now, though I fain would say something 
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more, but I have much to do, as you are aware. I shall see you 
again at Pitchcroft, Au revoir!” 

Bowing graciously to Captain Hornyold, he then rode off, 
attended by Careless and followed by his escort. : 

On quitting Blackmore Park, the king approached another 
equally well-wooded domain, which he did not need to be told 
belonzed to Judge Lechmere. 

It was, in sooth, Severn End, and their road towards the house 
led them for a short distance near the bank of the river. The 
grounds contained ay noble trees, amongst which were several 
—s elms and broad-armed oaks that 98 sete Charles, as did 
a remarkably fine service-tree, which he pointed out to his attendant. 

As they fos near the picturesque old mansion, it was easy to 
perceive that it was under military occupation—sentinels being 
placed at the entrance, while small parties of dragoons were 
gathered on the terrace, as if awaiting orders; and a troop of 
cavalry was drawn up on the lawn. A soldier was walking a 
powerful charger to and fro before the porch. 

Drums would have been beaten, and trumpets sounded, but 
the king would not allow any announcement of his arrival to be 
made. Leaving his escort at the extremity of the lawn, he rode 
up to the portal with Careless. He then dismounted and marched 
up the steps, merely returning the salutes of the officers he en- 
countered. 

Loud and angry tones were audible as he crossed the hall, 
and guided him to the room in which General Massey could be 
found. The door being partly open, Charles pushed it aside and 
entered a large chamber with a somewhat low roof, panneled with 
black oak, ornamented with several full-length portraits. 

This was the dining-room, and in the midst of it stood General 
Massey, booted and spurred, with his hat on, and his riding-whip 
in hand, evidently prepared to mount his charger. 

A fine, tall, broad-shouldered man was the general, and well 
became his rich accoutrements. His back being towards the door 
he did not notice the king’s entrance. Full of wrath, as we 
have intimated, he was pouring his fury on the head of a grave 
looking personage in a black velvet gown, and having a black 
skull-cap on his head, who was standing calmly before him. 

Perhaps this individual, whom Charles had no doubt was Judge 
Lechmere, recognised his majesty. If so, he gave no sign, but 
kept his keen grey eye steadily fixed on the irate general. 

“ Hark ye, judge,” thundered Massey. “’Tis you, and such 2s 
you, supporters of this rebellious Parliament, who ought to suffer 
most, and by Heaven you shail suffer. You shall be forced to 

contribute largely to the expenses of the war you have compelled 
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his majesty to undertake for the recovery of his throne, You 
are fined five thousand pounds.” 

“By whom am I fined that large sum?’ demanded Lech 
mere, ina calm tone. “Not by the king, I am well assured, He 
would not commit such an injustice.” 

“You are fined by me—that is sufficient. I have his majesty’s 
warrant for all I do.’ 

“ Not his written warrant,” said the judge. 

“T need it not,” cried Massey. “ What doth your Lord-General, 
as you style him? I do not desire to imitate his ruthless and 
robber-like proceedings. I do not intend, like him, to plunder 
churches, hospitals, and private dwellings. Ido not mean to break 
open chests and carry off gold by the sack, and plate by the cart- 
load, as he did at Worcester, after the first siege. But I will imitate 
him in one thing. I will punish wealthy offenders like yourself 
by fines proportionate to their means. You have amassed money, 
1 know, and, though a lawyer, I hope have come by it honestly, 
Had you been loyal you might have kept your money. But since 
you are a rebel, and a favourer of rebels, you shall disburse your 
gains for the king’s use. You shall pay me the five thousand 
pounds I demand.” | 

“ And yet you affirm that you design not to plunder me,” observed 
Judge Lechmere, still with perfect calmness. “ What call you this 
but plunder on the greatest scale? Better strip my house of all 
It contains—better carry off my pictures and my plate—than fine 
me in a sum so large that I cannot pay it. Again I say, [ am 
certain the king would not allow this demand to be made.” 

“His majesty will approve of what I do,” rejoined Massey, 
“But I will not bandy words with you. You are now in my court, 
judge, and my decision holds good here. I will have the sum I have 
named—no less. Two thousand pounds—the first inetalment— 
must be paid before noon on Thursday. That will give you two 
days to raise it. If you fail, I will have you shot in your own 
court-yard. You -hear! No excuses will avail. Till then you 
are a prisoner in your own house.” 

“IfIam a prisoner, how am I to raise the money, general?” 
asked the judge. 

“That is your concern,” rejoined Massey. “ Have it I must—or 
you die!” | 

As he turned to quit the room, he perceived Charles standing 
behind him. 

“Ah! sire,” he exclaimed. “I did not know you were here,” 

“Am I indeed in the king’s presence?” exclaimed Judge Lech- 
mere, with well-feigned astonishment. ¢ 
“You are in the presence of the sovereign to whom your 
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allegiance is due, my lord judge,” rejoined Charles, with 
dignity. 

“ tever my feelings may be towards your iajesty,” said 
Lechmere, “I cannot consistently ——” 

“You dare not declare yourself in my favour, eh, judge?” 
cried Charles. “ Well, I will give you till Thursday for reflection. 
Naturally, you are included in the general pardon I have 

ublished, and if you then return to your allegiance, I shall be 
ieee to forget the past, and will remit the heavy fine imposed 
upon you by General Massey. Nay, I will do more; I will 
take you into my favour.” : 

7 ? thank your majesty for your goodness. I will perpend the 
matter.” 

“Methinks it requires little consideration,” observed Charles, 
eomewhat sternly. “ You have to choose between your lawful 
king and a usurper. You will best consult your own interests in 
serving me.” 

_ “T am inclined to believe so, sire—nay, I am certain—yet give 
me till Thursday.” 

“T have said it,” rejoined Charles. “1 now leave you in General 
Massey’s hands.” | 

With a grave bow to the judge, who had rushed forward as if 
to throw himself at his majesty’s feet, but stopped suddenly, he 
quitted the room, followed by Massey. 

As he crossed the hall he laughed heartily. 

“ Your judge will turn Royalist on Thursday, if nothing happens 
to-morrow,” he said. | ! 

On quitting Severn End, Charles accompanied General Massey 
to Upton. 

They rode through Hanley, where a stately pile belonging to 
the Earls of Gloucester once stood, and where Massey’s troops 
were now encamped. 

The general had with him a detachment of five hundred horse 
and a regiment of dragoons, and he assured the king that he felt 
confident of preventing the enemy’s passage at Upton Bridge, 
come in what force he might. 

Together they carefully examined the fine old bridge, which, 
like the bridges of Worcester and Powick, was somewhat narrow, 
but had deep angular recesses. It was strongly built of stone, and 
had several arches. 

Charles advised its total destruction, but Massey was of opinion 
that it would suffice to break down the central arch; and the 
King giving his assent, a large body of men was at once ‘set to 
work upon the task. 


After witnessing the commencement of the operations, Charles 
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took leave of Massey, urging him to be more than ever vigilant,as the 
safety of the army now depended on him, and rode on with his 
‘escort to Powick. . 

The security of this important pass seemed to be guaranteed b 
the presence of General Montgomery and Colonel Kirke, wit 
two battalions of foot and a regiment of horse, and Charles, with a 
mind very much quieted, crossed the river to Worcester. 


VII. 


OF THE COUNSEL GIVEN BY COLONEL LESLEY TO THE KING. 


Wuen Charles arrived at the palace, the war council was 
already assembled. Several general officers, however, were neces- 
sarily absent. 

A long and anxious discussion ensued, and great diversity of 
opinion prevailed—jealousies having sprung up amongst the com- 
manders. His grace of Buckingham hated the Duke of Hamitton, 
and derided his plans; but his own rash counsels were rejected. 

Charles felt sure, he declared, that he should be largely rein- 
forced by the levies which the Earl of Derby was bringing from 
Lancashire and Cheshire. But he cared not if his army should 
be inferior to that of the enemy in number. 

“There is no fear of treachery,” he said. The loyalty of the 
citizens of Worcester is unquestionable. They will fight for me 
as bravely as they fought for the king, my father. No defeat will 
subdue them. But whydo I talk of defeat? Let us speak of the 
victory, that is certain.” 

“The next battle must be decisive, sire,” remarked the Duke of 
Hamilton. “We must conquer, or die.” 

“We will conquer,” cried Charles, energetically. 

“ We will,” cried several voices. 

Having remarked that Lesley took no part in the conference, 
eng drew him aside and inquired the meaning of his sombre 
OOKS, . 

“Are you afraid of Cromwell?” he asked. 

“T am afraid of my own men, sire,” replied Lesley. “ They 
are discontented, and do all I can, I am unable to remove their 
dissatisfaction.” : 

“Of what grievance do they complain?” asked Charles. 

“I need not remind your majesty, that nearly five thousand 
Scottish soldiers have returned to their own country since we 
crossed the Border f 
“Deserted, if you please, colonel,” interrupted Charles. 
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“ Well, deserted, sire. But they had this excuse. Being zealous 
Presbyterians, they had conscientious scruples against establish- 
ing the Episcopal government in England by force of arms; and 
like sentiments prevail, to a great extent, among the remainder 
of the troops. Since our arrival at Worcester their discontent has 

ceptibly increased. They do not like to fight with the Cava- 
Fiore For this reason, they are not pleased with the Muster 
about to take place to-day, neither do they desire to be joined 
by the levies promised by the Earl of Derby.” 

“They fear that my devoted adherents may become too strong 
for them. Is it not so, colonel?” asked Charles, coldly. 

“They deem that a preponderance of the royal party—strictly 
so called—though we are all Royalists—would be contrary to the 
true interests of Scotland, and to the welfare of the Kirk.” 

“ Ah, I see!” exclaimed the king. The Committee of the 
Kirk of Scotland have troubled their consciences—meddlesome 
fools that they are! But you must keep your men in good 
humour, Lesley. They must fight this battle. Assure them 
that I am a zealous partisan of the Covenant, and that when 
I ascend the throne I will ratify all the conditions imposed upon 
me.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed Lesley. “I may give them these assu- 
rances, but they will not believe me. So critical do I consider 
the position, that if I dared to offer your majesty a counsel, it 
would be to return to Scotland without hazarding an engage- 
ment.” 

“ Return to Scotland!—never!” exclaimed Charles, indig- 
nantly. ‘ How dare you make a proposition so dishonouring to 
me, Lesley. I have not advanced thus far into my kingdom to 

o back again without a blow.” 

“1 knew my advice would be distasteful to your majesty, but 
deemed it my duty to give it.” 

“No more!” cried the king. “Quell this mutinous spirit in 
your men, Lesley—quell it, by whatever means you can. Mark 
well what I say, and fail not to repeat it. When we have routed 
the rebels—and we shall rout them—those who have fought best 
for me shall receive the highest reward.” 

Before Lesley could make any reply, Pitscottie approached his 
majesty. 

” Where are your Highlanders, colonel?” demanded Charles. 

“ Drawn up in the seen green, sire. I await your orders to 
march them to the place of Muster.” 

“ Have they heard that Cromwell i8 at hand ?” 

“* Ay, sire; and they are eager to meet him.” 

“No discontent among them—ha?” 
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“Discontent! No, sire. They were never in better spirite. 
All they desire is to prove their zeal to your majesty, and use 
their broadswords against the foe.” 

“ Brave fellows!” exclaimed Charles, glancing significantly at 
Lesley. “They shall verve as my body-guard to-day.” 


IX. 


OF THE GRAND MUSTER AT PITCHCROFT, 






































Ever since the old city of Worcester was built and encircled 
by walls, Pitchcroft has afforded its inhabitants a delightful place 
for exercise and recreation. On this broad, flat plain, Geaudaa on 
the west by the Severn, and completely oveeuea by a natural 
terrace on the further bank of the river, many a grand tournament 
has been held in the days of our earlier monarchs. Magnificent 
pavilions and galleries have been reared upon the wide mead— 
splendid cavalcades have come forth from the city gates—nobles, 
knights, squires, jesters, and fair dames—and many a lance has 
been splintered at the royal jousts of Worcester. In 1225, 
these displays incurred the displeasure of the Church—a grand 
tournament being held on Pitchcroft in that year, when all the 
noble personages concerned in it were excommunicated by Bishop 
Blois.. Sports and pastimes of all kinds have been familiar to 
the plain from time immemorial — games which, by a pretty 
figure of speech, have been described as Olympian, and which, 
we rejoice to say, are not altogether discontinued. Not only 
has Pitchcroft been the scene of many a knightly encounter and 
many a festive meeting, but when the loyal city was invested, 
it witnessed frequent conflicts between Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, and one well-fought action, in which the fiery Rupert took 
part. 

On the morning appointed for the Muster, Pitchcroft was even 
more thronged than it had been on the previous Sunday, and pre- 
sented a far gayer and more eed | appearance. A great 
number of troops was assembled there, while the new levies were 
continually pouring into the plain through Foregate-street. 

Before proceeding to the place of rendezvous, the recruits 
entered the city, and halted for a time in the area near the 
Cross, where their numbers were registered by the mayor and 
the sheriff, who acted as commissioners. 

Among the rincipal names inscribed on the muster-roll were 
those of Lord albot, Sir John Pakington, Sir Walter Blount, 
Sir Ralph Clare, Sir Rowland Berkley, Sir John Winford, 
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Mr. Sheldon of Beoley, Mr. John Washburn of Witchin. 
ford, and Mr. Thomas Hornyold. 

Lord Talbot’s troop, which was far more numerous than any 
other, was composed almost entirely of gentlemen, whose accou- 
trements and horses were far superior to those of ordinary cavalry, 
The regiment was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Mervin 
Touchet, and subsequently proved exceedingly efficient. Every 
Cavalier who came singly to Worcester was included in some 
troop or other. 

These arrangements were made by Colonel Lane and Colonel 
Legge, assisted by Sir Clement Fisher. As quickly as one troop 
was filled up, it was sent off to the place of Muster. It was 
calculated that two thousand Worcestershire Cavaliers, including 
of course retainers and servants, answered the king’s summons on 
that day. 

The sight of so many recruits tended materially to dissipate 
the alarm not unnaturally excited by the rumours of Crom- 
well’s near approach. be begun to distrust. the Scottish 
soldiers, the citizens were glad to have some defenders on whom 
they could confidently rely. For this reason, as well as for their 
gallant bearing and handsome equipments, the recruits were lustily 
cheered as they appeared on the plain. 

A large concourse was collected in Foregate-street, and on the 
northern walls, to see the new troops come forth. The Scottish 
regiments of cavalry and infantry excited but little curiosity; 
the chief objects of interest being the numerous small bodies 
of horse, extending for a quarter of a mile on the left—each 
little troop with its officers in front. alg 

The effect of this arrangement was extremely good, an 
delighted the spectators on the city walls and those on the 
west bank of the river. 

The last troop had just got into its place, when the shrill 
notes of the pibroch were heard, and the Highlanders, with 
Colonel Pitscottie at. their head, marched forth, and were received 
with cheers by the crowd assembled in Foregate-street. 

Acclamations greeted the king. His majesty looked extremely 
well, and charmed the beholders, as he always did, by the 
extreme affability of his demeanour. On this occasion he was 
only attended by Careless and Colonel Blague. The recruits 
instantly attracted his attention—their numbers giving him 
manifest pleasure—and he expressed his satisfaction at beholding 
them audibly to his attendants. 

He had not proceeded far, when the mayor and the sheriff 
advanced to meet him. 

Opening a séroll which he held in his hand, the mayor in 8 
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joud voice recited the long list of loyal gentlemen of ‘the pete 
who had responded to his majesty’s summons. The king look 
highly gratified, and repeated each name as it was given out. 

hn the mayor had made an end, Charles rode towards 
Lord Talbot, who was nearest him on the left, and while survey- 
ing his splendid troop with admiration, called out, so that all might 
hear him: 

“Why, my good lord, these are all gentlemen. Better mounted, 
better equipped Cavaliers, I would not desire to see.” 

“They are all loyal gentlemen,” replied Lord Talbot, bowing; 
“and as such I am proud to present them to your majesty.” 

“Long live the king! Confusion to his enemies!” shouted the 
gallant band, brandishing their swords. 3 

The shout was caught up by the next troop, which was com- 
manded by Sir’John Pakington, and was echoed far and wide. 

After a few complimentary observations to Colonel Touchet, 
Charles moved on, inspecting im turn all the new-raised troops. 
Had loyalty been chilled in any breast, his majesty’s gracious 
manner would have kindled it anew—but all were loyal. The 
king could not help noting that in almost every troop gentlemen 
had joined, and horses.and accoutrements were generally so good 
that officers could scarcely be distinguished from privates. 

Captain Hornyold’s troop was stationed near the Scottish 
cavalry—Sir Clement Fisher acting as second captain. But the 
real commander, in the king’s estimation, was Jane Lane, who was 
posted in front on her.steed. 

: A glance of triumph lighted up her fine eyes as Charles addressed 
er: 

“You only want arms to become a veritable Amazon.” 

“T will wear them if your majesty commands.” 

“No, you have brought me so many recruits that it is un- 
necessary. How many troops have you helped to fill up?” 

“T have done my best, sire, but I have not brought you half 
so many as I could desire. The Worcestershire gentry are loyal, 
but irresolute and cautious—I will not use stronger epithets. 
They try to excuse their lukewarmness on the ground that the 
suffered so much from fines and sequestrations during the Civil 
Wars. But, as I tell them, that is no excuse. They ought to 
risk all—sacrifice all, if need be—for their sovereign. Shey 
have come here to-day. But,” she added, with a look of mingled 
grief and indignation, “some, on whom I fully counted, are absent.” 

“T scarcely miss them. When I have won a battle, they will 
hasten to rally round my standard, but I shall know how to dis- 
tinguish between late comers, and those who have been true to 
me in the hour of peril.” 
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“ All here are true men, my liege. I would not say as much 
for yon Scottish soldiers.” Then lowering her voice so as only 
to be heard by the king, she added: “ Do not trust Lesley, sire, 
He may play you false.” : 

“Why do you entertain these suspicions?” 

“From what I hear of the conduct of his men, and of his own 
discourse. Heaven grant my fears may prove groundless !” 

“Tf Lesley proves a traitor I am undone, for he commands 
the third of my army, and his men will obey no other leader, 
But I will not believe him false.” 

“ What news has your majesty of the Earl of Derby?” asked 
Jane, still in the same whispered accents. “ Pardon the question, 
Tis prompted by the deep interest I feel——” 

“No messenger from the earl has arrived as yet. But I have 
no apprehensions of a reverse. Doubtless, he is marching hither 
with the levies he has obtained, but has been compelled to turn 
aside from the direct route to avoid Cromwell.” 

“Would he were here now!” exclaimed Jane, earnestly. 

“T would so too,” responded Charles, with equal fervour. “ But 
he will not fail me at the right moment, and will cut through any 
opposing force to join me.” 

“Ts it not strange you have not heard from him, sire?” 

“Not so strange—since the enemy is between us. Besides, if 
he has not effectually disposed of Gian, he may be harassed by 
him in his march. <A few hours, I trust, will bring me tidings 
of the friend on whom I reckon most.” 

Banishing the gloom that had gathered on his brow during his 
converse with Jane, he turned to Captain Hornyold, and delighted 
that loyal gentleman by his praises. 

Having completed his inspection of the new troops, Charles 
oe towards the centre of the plain, where Pitscottie and 
1is Highlanders were drawn up. Here he stationed himself, and 
immediately afterwards it became evident, from the movement 
that took place, that the recruits were about to march past. 

With as much promptitude and precision as if they had belonged 
to the regular cavalry, Captain Hornyold’s troop came up. By 
the side of their ‘leader rode Jane Lane, but she proceeded no 
further, being called upon by the king to take a place beside him. 

Each little troop rode past in rapid succession—each being 
commended by the king in no measured terms—and they all 
deserved his praises, for a finer set of men were never got 
together. 

Almost all of them were in the full vigour of manhood, and 
the ardour displayed in their looks and bearing, and in the 
shouts they could not repress, formed a striking contrast to the 
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sullen visages and moody silence of the Scottish soldiers, who 
seemed to regard their new comrades with aversion. 

But the coldness of the Scots was more than compensated for 
by the genuine enthusiasm of the citizens, who put no bounds to 
their rapturous delight, and shouted lustily as the new troops rode 
by.. Every officer, and indeed almost.every one in each company, 
being known, they were familiarly addressed by name, and cheered 
individually as well as collectively by the spectators. 

After defiling past the king, the troops were formed into four 
regiments of five hundred each — fs nie commanded by 
Colonel Mervin Touchet, Colonel Legge, Colonel Wogan, and 
Colonel Lane. 

Attended by Lord Talbot, Sir John Pakington, Sir Walter 
Blount, Sir Ralph Clare, Sir Rowland Berkley, and Sir John Win- 
ford, the king rode slowly past them—ever-and anon raising his hat 
—and manifesting by his looks the high gratification he felt. 

Amid the loud and reiterated cheers of the concourse, his 
majesty then returned to the city—preceded by Colonel Pitscottie 
and his Highlanders, and attended by the gentlemen we have just 
mentioned. 


X. 


THE BIVOUAC ON THE PLAIN. 


SHORTLY after the king’s departure, two of the newly-raised 
regiments proceeded to the quarters temporarily assigned them in 
the city. Next day they encamped on the west side of the river. 
The regiments left behind remained where they were, and 
commenced their experience of military life by bivouacking on 
the plain. They did not undergo much hardship, since the night 
was fine and warm, and the moon being nearly at the full, every 
object was as distinctly visible as during daytime. 

As far as eatables and drinkables were concerned, the newly- 
enrolled troops had no reason to complain. Plenty of provisions 
and an abundant supply of good liquor—ale, perry, cider, canary, 
sack, and other wines, were sent them by the mayor and sheriff. 
Though novices in the art of war, the new soldiers were adepts in 
drinking, and could empty their cups as well as the oldest cam- 
paigner, Every Cavalier was welcome to a share of their runlet 
of sack or claret—but they did not invite the Scottish soldiers. 

Though the night was fine and warm, as we have described, 
they kept up their fires, and sat around them to a late hour. 
These groups, with arms piled, and horses picketed beside 
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them, lent a very picturesque appearance to this. of 
the plain. Further on could be seen the tents of the Srottish 


soldiers, bathed in moonlight, but few were stirring near them 
except the sentinels. It would almost seem as if the Scots had 
retired to rest earlier than their wont to avoid hearing the songs 
and laughter of their roystering comrades. A great noise was 
undoubtedly made, for a dozen Cavalier ditties were chanted at 
the same time by different parties. At last, however, the recruits 


grew tired of singing, and began to talk of the war. Round each . 


fire were collected individuals who had fought at both sieges 


of Worcester, and these now favoured their companions with their 
recollections of those stirring times. 

“Nine years ago,” said a burly-looking young man, who had 
been addressed as Martin Vosper, “I was just nineteen—so 
you will readily guess my age now—and I was then ’prentice to 


Mr. Lysons, the present worthy mayor of Worcester. The city, as © 


you know, has always been, loyal, and for that reason was regarded 
from the very first with especial disfavour by the rebellious 
Parliament. In 1642, our faithful Worcester, for I love to call it 
so, declared for the king, opened its gates to Sir John Biron and 
the three hundred Cavaliers he brought with him, and fortified 
its walls. The Roundheads did not leave us long alone. Lord 
Say and Colonel Fynes, with a large force, laid siege to the city; 
whereupon the king sent word from Oxford that he would bring 
fifteen whee horse and twice as many foot to raise the siege. 
Our satisfaction at this agreeable intelligence was damped by 
hearing that Lord Essex was marching against us with fourteen 
thousand men; but just as we were beginning ‘to despair, Prince 
Rupert, with his brother Maurice, threw themselves into the city 
with a large body of troops. Then we felt able to set Old Noll 
himself at defiance. Two successful stratagems were practised. But 
I must first describe an action that took place on chin very plain. 
Determined to strike a decisive blow before Lord Essex could 
bring up his forces, Prince Rupert, on the morning after his 
arrival, with fifteen troops of horse, marched forth upon Pitchcroft, 
and, sounding his trumpets loudly, challenged the enemy to battle. 


A gallant sight his troops made, I can assure you, when drawn.’ 


up on the plain, for 1 watched them from the northern walls. 
A word about the prince. Never did I behold a fiercer-looking 
man. His eye went through you like a rapier. But to proceed. 
At first the enemy appeared to decline the challenge, but they 
were ready enough to fight, as it turned out, only their forces 
were dispersed. Lord Say and Colonel Fynes were elsewhere, 
as I shall presently explain, but Colonel Sandys and Colonel 
Austine brought up their regiments, and the conflict began. "T'was 
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a id sight. What tremendous charges Prince Rupert 
! How he mowed down the Roundheads! Still he could 
not break their ranks. The fight lasted for a couple of hours 
with varying success, but the advantage seemed to be with the 
rince, when a troop of horse was descried coming from the 
jockhouse fields, and a cry arose that it was the Earl of Essex 
with his reinforcements. The alarm proved false, for the troops 
were those of Colonel Fynes, but on seeing them, the prince 
ordered an instant retreat, and dashed ' precipitately into the 
city, whither he was followed so quickly by the Republicans, 
that the gate could not be shut, and a desperate fight ensued, 
which lasted tall midnight, the streets resounding all the time 
with the rattle of musketry and the clash of steel. Many a Cava- 
lier died that night, but not before his sword was reddened with 
the blood of his adversaries. The corn-market was full of wounded 
and dying. Prince Rupert might have succeeded in driving out 
the Republicans, if they had not been strongly reinforced by Lord 
Say. At length the prince was compelled to abandon the city, 
but he rode at the rear of his troops and drove back the Round- 
heads who sought to follow him across the bridge.” 

“Those confounded Parliamentarians can fight, it must be 
owned,” remarked one of the listeners.. “ But what were the stra- 
tagems you spoke of just now, Vosper?” 

“You shall hear, Simon Terret,” replied the other. “ But 
first give me a cup of sack to drink the king’s health, and con- 
fusion to all rebels. From what I am about to relate you will 
perceive that the conflict on Pitchcroft was part of a cléeverly- 
devised scheme, that ought to have succeeded better than it did. 
Prince Rupert having ascertained from his scouts that Lord Say had 
taken a detachment of a thousand men to Powick, while another 
7 large detachment had been taken by Colonel Fynes to Perry 

ood—the object of the two Republican commanders being 
to surround the prince, as his highness perfectly understood—he 
endeavoured to out-manceuvre them. With this design a clever spy 
was sent to Powick, who represented himself as a servant to 
the Earl of Essex, and stated, with an air of great plausibility, 
that Cromwell had. entered Worcester—and that, if Lord 
Say advanced immediately, the retreat of the Royalists would 
infallibly be cut off. Duped by the man’s apparent sincerity, 
Lord Say acted on the advice, and fell into an ambuscade that 
cost him five-and-twenty men. Colonel Fynes was imposed on 
in much the same manner. A messenger galloped up to Perry 
Wood and informed him that Prince Rupert ‘was advancing with 
ten thousand men, whereupon he fell back four miles. But he 


found out the stratagem rather too soon. It was his force that 
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subsequently alarmed Prince Rupert and caused his highness to 
retreat into the city. Had not this discovery occurred, the prince 
would have beaten the enemy in detail.” 

“I think I have heard that those two clever spies were hanged,” 
remarked Terret. ™ niin tl . | 

“ Ay marry, were they,” replied Vosper. “They were hanged 
with Deaedithes good citizens and staunch Rayaliots on a gallows 
as high as Haman’s, which was set up in the market-place by 
Old Noll.” | 

“Would Old Noll were hanged on a like gallows !” cried several 
voices. 

“The Jus Furcarum was an enviable privilege,” remarked 
one of thecircle. “If I possessed the right, as did the old priors 
of St. Mary, I would hang every Roundhead rogue of them all.” 

“Ta! ha! ha!” laughed the others. 

“ Ah! never shall I forget the barbarities practised by Essex’s 
soldiers when they took the city,” observed Vosper. “ Heaven 
preserve us from a repetition of such dreadful usage. But all 
these severities did not check the loyal spirit of the citizens, 
You recollect the second siege in 1646, ‘Trubshaw,” he observed 
to another person near him, “when Worcester was invested by 
Sir William Brereton and Colonel Birch?” 

“ Ay, Colonel Henry Washington was governor at the time,” 
replied Trubshaw—“ as brave a man as ever drew sword, and as 
loyal.* Several skirmishes occurred outside the walls, but there was 
an affair at St. John’s in which I, myself, took part. The Parlia- 
mentary generals had blockaded the city on chat side, lining the 
approaches to St. John’s with musketeers, and quartering a large 
force behind the tower. Determined to dislodge them, Governor 
Washington sallied forth one night with a couple of hundred 
horse, of whom I myself was one, and five hundred foot. Ty- 
bridge-street, which you know leads to the bridge from St. John’s, 
was strongly barricaded by the enemy, but we drove back their 
advanced guard to Cripplegate, where being reinforced by horse 
and foot, om made a stand, but they could not resist our brave 
commander, who attacked them with such vigour that he quickly 
routed them, and would have put them all-to the sword if they 
had not sought refuge in the church. We set fire to the houses 
in Cripplegate, so they could no longer find shelter there. In 
this sortie we killed a hundred of the enemy, and took ten pri 
soners. Our own loss wastrifling. Governor Washington gained 
much credit by the achievement.” 

“ Not more than he deserved,” remarked another of the interlo 
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* An uncle of this brave Cavalier was an ancestor of the great General 
Washiugton, President of the United States. 
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cutors named Barkesdale. “Governor Washington was a man of 
undaunted resolution, as his answer shows, when he was summoned 
to surrender the city. ‘It may be easy,’ he wrote to General Fair- 
fax, ‘for your excellency to procure his majesty’s commands for 
the disposal of this garrison. ‘Till then I shall make good the 
trust reposed in me. As for conditions, if necessitated, I shall 
make the best I can. The worst I know, and fear not,’” 

“ A brave answer!” oried Vosper. “ Did you know Captain 
Hodgkins? * Wicked Will, as he was called by the Round- 
heads?” 7 it 

“ Know him! ay,” rejoined Barkesdale. “Captain Hodgkins 
drank deeper, and fought harder, than any Cavalier of his day, 
One night, after he had emptied half a dozen flasks of claret, he 
crossed the bridge with asmall band of boon companions, surprised 
the enemy’s guard at Cripplegate, drove them back as far as the 
Bull Ring, which you know is close to St. John’s, and put several 
of them to the sword. In returning, he fell from his horse in 
Tybridge-street, and not being able to walk, was tossed into.a boat 
and rowed across the Severn. In another sally, being somewhat 
more sober, he brought back seven prisoners.” 

“ Seven prisoners! ha! ha!” laughed the whole circle. 

“°Tis a pity he did not die a soldier’s death,” observed Trub- 
) shaw. “His body was found in the Severn below the.city, near’ 
Bunshill. Whether he was accidentally drowned, or thrown into 
the river, is uncertain.” 

; “Wicked Will’s death was a judgment,” observed a deep voice 

: behind them. 

: Trubshaw and some others turned at the remark, and perceived 
a tall, thin man, moving “way in the direction of the river. 






























} Hitherto this person had eluded observation as he had been stand- 

- ing among the horses. : 

s, “ A spy has been amongst us!—a Roundhead!” cried Vosper, 

. springing to his feet. 

- “Seize the rogue and make him give an account of himself,” 

» cried Trubshaw, likewise starting up. “ What ho! stand!” he 

ly shouted. 

ey _. The spy paid no heed to the summons, but speeded towards 

1 the river. The Scottish sentries were too far off to challenge 

In him, arid did not fire. 

rie Vosper and Trubshaw started in pursuit. But the spy reached 

ed the river before them, and Poataoen into a boat, which he had 
doubtless moored to the bank. 

‘ve When his pursuers came up he was pulling vigorously across 

~ stream. A pistol was fired at him by Vea. but without 

e ect. 
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With a mocking laugh he then altered his course, and rowing 
down the stream, soon disappeared beneath one of the narrow 


arches of the bridge. 


COLONEL ROSCARROCK RELATES HOW TITE EARL OF DERBY WAS ROUTED AT 
WIGAN, 


ILL news came to Charles on the morrow. 

He was in his cabinet with his secretary, Captain Fanshaw, 
when Careless entered and informed him that Colonel Roscarrock 
was without. . 

“ Roscarrock !” exclaimed the king, struck by Careless’s looks, 
*¢ What news brings he from the Earl of Derby: ~ 

“ Ask me not, "I beseech you, my liege,” rejoined Careless, 
sadly. “The colonel will tell his own tale. I grieve to say he is 
wounded.” 

Comprehending at once what had occurred, Charles merely 
said, “ Bring in Colonel Roscarrock.” 

And as the aide-de-camp departed, he arose and paced the 
cabinet with anxious steps, trying to summon his firmness for the 


painful interview. 
Presently Careless returned supporting the colonel, whose 


left arm was in a sling. 

Roscarrock was a tall, soldier-like, handsome man, but ‘oss of 
blood and excessive fatigue gave a haggard expression to his fea- 
tures. The dusty state of his apparel and boots showed that he 


had ridden far. 
“ Alas, sire, I bring you bad news!” he exclaimed, in dolorous 


accents. 

“ Be seated, colonel, and I will hear you,” said Charles, aiding 
him to a chair. “We have sustained a defeat, I perceive, but 
ere you enter into details, relieve my anxiety respecting the Earl 
of Derby. 

“ His lordship is sore hurt,” replied Roscarrock, “ but he is in 
safety, and will be with your majesty ere many day x 

. Thank Heaven for that!” exclaimed Charles, earnestly. 

“ You have lost many loyal subjects and brave soldiers, sire,” 
pursued Roscarrock. “Lord Widdrington is mortally wounded, 
if not dead. Sir William Throckmorton cannot survive. Sir 
Thomas Tildesley, Colonel Boynton, Colonel Trollope, and Colonel 
Galliard are slain.” 

“ Alas! brave Widdrington! Alas! brave Tildesley! have I 
lost you?” ejaculated Charles, mournfully. “ Where did this dire 


disaster occur ?” 
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« At Wigan, in Lancashire, my liege,” returned Roscarrock. 
« At first, everything promised success. As your majesty’s lieute- 
nant, the Earl of Derby had issued his warrant commanding all 

our loyal subjects to meet him in arms at Preston, and he had col- 
el six hundred horse and about nine hundred foot. With this 
force he marched to Wigan, with the design of proceeding to 
Manchester, where he not only hoped to surprise Cromwell’s regi- 
ment of infantry but expected to obtain five hundred recruits. I 
need not tell your majesty that I was with his lordship. In a lane 
near the town we encountered Colonel Lilburn with a regiment 
of horse... Our men shouted loudly as we dashed upon the 
enemy, and fought so well that they drove Lilburn to the end 
of the lane. But a reserve of horse coming up changed the 
fortune of the day. What could our raw recruits do against 
Lilburn’s veterans? Owing to the earl’s reckless daring, he was 
wounded early in the conflict, which lasted upwards of an hour, 
How can I relate the disastrous issue? Suffice it, the rout was 
total. Our men were panic-stricken, and could not be rallied. 
Hundreds were slain in flight. Pursued by a party of horse, the 
earl dashed into Wigan, and turned into a narrow street. Ob- 
serving an open door, he flung himself from his steed and entered 
the house. A woman recognised him, and barred the door, 
enabling him to escape through a garden at the back before the 
Roundheads could search the house. By a miracle almost the 
noble fugitive got out of the town, which was filled with Parlia- 
mentary soldiers, and shaped his course towards the south. I was 
eee y slowly in the same direction, when Providence—for I 
ike not to call it chance—brought us together near Newport. At 
the house of a Royalist gentleman named Watson, we met another 
true man, Mr. Snead, who volunteered to conduct us to a lonely 
house called Boscobel, standing on the borders of two counties 
—Shropshire and Staffordshire—where we could remain safely 
hidden till our wounds were healed. We gladly accepted the 
offer. I rested one night at Boscobel, when feeling able to pro- 
ceed to Worcester, I came on. Lord Derby was too weak to 
accompany me, but bade me say that your majesty may count on 
seeing him in a few days.” 

“TI thought to see him with two thousand men at his back,” 
exclaimed Charles, in a melancholy and somewhat despondent 
tone. “But the hope ought never to have been indulged. Treat 
it as we may, Roscarrock, this defeat at Wigan is a heavy blow 
to our cause. “Iwill encourage the enemy, and dishearten our 
own troops. Lilburn will join Cromwell.” 

“ He has already joined him, sire, with his regiment of horse,” 
remarked Roscarrock. “I should have been here before, had I not 
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‘experienced much difficulty in ers nigh Worcester, owing to the 
enemy’s numerous outposts. Would I had asword like Widdring- 
ton’s, and an arm like his to wield it!” he continued, with a grim 
smile. “ Widdrington cut down half a dozen dragoons ere he 
was overpowered. -In losing him your majesty has lost the tallest 
of your subjects, and the strongest.” 

But not the bravest, while hardy Ned Roscarrock is left me,” 
said Charles. “ But you need refreshment‘and rest, colonel, and 
you must have both, or you will never be able to fight for me, 
and I may call upon you to attack Lilburn again before long.” 

“Your majesty will find me ready, ‘call on me when you will,” 
returned Roscarrock. 

With Careless’s assistance he then arose and withdrew, leaving 
the king alone with his secretary. 


XII. 


HOW URSO GIVES WAS WEDDED TO MARY RUSHOUT. 


Amp his manifold distractions, Careless had not forgotten 
pretty Mary Rushout. Twice had he seen herat-her grandmother’s 
dwelling in Angel-lane, but on the second occasion she prayed 
him with tears in her eyes never to come to the house again. 

‘We must part,’ she said; “and it would have been better if 
we had never met. Urso, you know, is exceedingly jealous,. and 
keeps the strictest watch over me. He saw you enter the house 
last night, and waited outside till you departed.” 

“ He must have waited long,” remarked Careless, smiling. 

“ Ah! it’s no laughing matter, I can assure you,” cried Mary. 
“ Urso is a terrible man. I won't tell you how bitterly he reviled 
you, but he said you had better look to yourself if you came to 
Angel-lane again. I shouldn’t wonder if he is on the watch now. 
Ay, there he is of a surety,” she added, stepping towards the little 
lattice window, and peeping out into the lane. 

“Heed him not,” cried Careless, drawing her back. “I was 
going—but, to punish him, I'll stay an, hour longer.” 

“No, no—you mustn’t—indeed you mustn’t!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt will drive him frantic, and when he is in one of his rages, he 
is capable of killing me. You must go immediately.” 

“Impossible, sweetheart. I have much to say to you. Don’t 
trouble yourself about this jealous Roundhead. Leave me to deal 


with him. Tl crop his ears still more closely to his head. Why 
don’t you give him up?” 
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“Unluckily, I’ve plighted my troth to him, or I would.” 
“Never mind that, sweetheart. Ill liberate you from your 


«“ You graceless Cavaliers will swear anything, and care not for 
breaking your vows—that’s what Urso says.” 

“Truce to Urso. You will believe me,.when I swear that I 

love you.” . 
3 “No; because I find you do not regard an oath.” 

“Bah! promise to love me.” 

“No; because it would be sinful to make such a promise. Urso 
himself would say so.” . 

“ Urso again !—confound him! I must find means to free you 
from this tie—even if I sever it. with my sword.” 

“That won’t make me love you—rather hate you. But you 
must really go. Pray do not quarrel with Urso.”’’ 

“If he stops me, I shall assuredly chastise him. Adieu, sweet- 
heart! Expect me at the same hour to-morrow?” 

“No, no—you must not come—indeed, you must not.” 

But she seemed so little in earnest, that Careless construed her 
prohibition in the opposite sense, and believed she wished him to 
come. 

As he went forth, Angel-lane—a narrow street running nearly 
parallel with the walls on the north of the city, in the direction of 
All Hallows—appeared quite deserted, and he thought that Urso 
Gives was gone. But he had scarcely reached the church, when a 
tall figure stepped from behind a buttress and barred his path. 

“Out of my way, fellow!” he cried, haughtily, feeling sure it 
was Urso. 

“Not till I have spoken with you,” rejoined the other, main- 
taining his ground. 3 

The Independent then continued, in a stern, menacing voice, 
“On the peril of your life, I forbid you to re-enter the house you 
have just -profaned by your presence. You have beguiled the 
damsel who dwells there by your false speeches, and have sought 
to corrupt her. You cannot feign ignorance that she is my 
affianced wife, for I myself heard her tell you so.” | 

“Since you have been playing the spy, you might easily have 
learnt that I am coming again to-morrow night at the same hour,” 
rejoined Careless, in a mocking tone. 

“Think it not,” rejoined Urso, fiercely. “ Since you will not 
be deterred from your evil courses by the warning given you, 
look to yourself !” | 

And suddenly drawing forth the long tuck-sword which he 
held under his cloak, he placed its point at the other's breast. 

Careless sprang back and so saved his life, and drawing his 
own sword, their blades were instantly crossed. 
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Notwithstanding his eminently peaceful vocation, Urso proved 
no contemptible swordsman, and less, failed to disarm him as 
soon as he expected. The clash of steel roused the inmates of 
the houses, and some of them opened their doors, but when they 
perceived that an officer of rank was engaged with a Roundhead 
they did not interfere. 

Mary Rushout, however, came forth, screaming with terror, 
and reached the combatants just as Careless, having knocked 
Urso’s weapon from his grasp, seized him by the throat, and 
forced him down upon his knees, exclaiming : 

“Sue for mercy, caitiff hound, or I will tch thee !” 

“Spare him, gentle sir!—spare him!” cried Mary, seizing the 
Cavalier’s arm. 

“ He owes his worthless life to your intercession, sweet Mary,” 
cried Careless, spurning Urso from him. “If he is not sufficient! 
grateful for the obligation, let me know, and I will sharpen his grati- 
tude. Adieu, till to-morrow !” 

And sheathing his sword, he strode away. 

Quite crestfallen at his discomfiture,.and eager to escape from 
the jeers of the neighbours who had come forth, Urso picked up 
his tuck-sword and hurried back to the house with Mary. 

What passed between them need not be recounted. It will be 
sufficient to state the result. 

Not till the second evening after the occurrence just described, 
did Careless return to Angel-lane. His duties to the king had 
detained him in the interval. 

After tapping softly at the door of Mary’s dwelling, he raised the 
latch, but the door was fastened, and he was compelled to knock 
more loudly. Still, no answer to the summons. He listened in- 
tently, but not the slightest sound was to be heard within; 

neither was any light visible through the little lattice window. 
While he was making another ineffectual attempt to obtain ad- 
mittance, a glover, who lived next door, came forth and told him 
that Dame Rushout and Mary were gone. 

“Gone! whither?” cried Careless. 

‘That is more than I am able to inform your honour,” replied 
the glover; “ but you are not likely to see Mary again, since Master 
Gives has taken her way.” 

“*Sdeath ! did she consent to go with him?” 

“She could not very well refuse, seeing that she has become his 
wife,” responded the glover. 

“ Amazement!” cried Careless. “I could not have believed she 
would wed him.” 

“No one expected it, though the marriage has been long 
talked of,” said the glover. “ But we think her grandam must 
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have wrought upon Mary to consent—for she herself seemed 
wondrously reluctant. Be this as it may, and I cannot speak - 
for certain, she and Urso were married by the Rev. Laban Foxe, 
an Independent minister, and soon after the ceremony—if cere- 
mony it can be called—Urso and his bride, with the old dame, 
quitted Worcester.” 

Careless had heard enough, and strode away to: hide his 


vexation. 


XIII. 


SHOWING HOW THE KING HAD FORTIFIED THE CITY. 


Tue fortifications of Worcester having now been completely 
repaired and considerably extended by Charles, it may be neces- 
sary to take another survey of them.* , 

On the south, the city was provided with a double enceinte— 
Sidbury-gate and the Commandery being completely enclosed by 
the newly raised lines. On the south-east, the outer fence ex- 
tended from Fort Royal almost to Friar’s-gate. On the other 
side, the new line of fortifications ran towards the Severn, covering 
the Moat, and the strong old wall behind it—a boundary wall built 
by a prior of the Convent of St. Mary early in the thirteenth 
century—and forming an outer defence to tlie Castle Mound, with 
which it was connected. ‘The Castle Hill, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, was strongly fortified, and had become x Aaa 
as formidable as Fort Royal itself, with which it was now linked 
by the new line of fortifications. ‘These new fortifications were 
necessarily not very strong, but they answered their purpose. Inthe _ 
fields opposite Friar’s-gate, and facing Perry Wood, stood an old 
hlockhouse, which had more than once fallen into the hands of the 
former besiegers of the city. Dismantled by Colonel, James, the 
‘Blockhouse had now been put into repair, and was garrisoned and ° 
provided with ammunition, its commander being Colonel Blague, on 





_* Evidence of the wonders accomplished by the king in the short space of 
time allowed him is afforded by the very curious Diary of Judge Lechmere, some 
portions of which have been given by Mr. Ricuarp Woor, F.S.A., in his 
“ Personal Expenses of Charles II. in the City of Worcester in 1651.” Thus 
writes Judge Lechmere (the personage whom we have introduced in a previous 
chapter) a few days before the Battle: “The Scots king having sodainly pos- 
sessed himself of the city of Worcester, in a few daies fortified it beyond imagi- 
nation.” From his position in Worcester, and from his antiquarian researches, 
nO one is, perhaps, so intimately acquainted with the history of the faithful city 
at the period of*this Tale as Mr. Woor, and the author seizes this opportunity 


of senowledging the obligations he is under to him for much valuable infor- 
mation. 
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whose courage and fidelity Charles could perfectly rely. The district 
in which the old fortress stood is still known as the “ Blockhouse 
Fields” Right and left of St. Martin’: which looked towards 
King’s Hill, as the acclivity was naturally enough designated after 
Charles’s encampment upon it, a new bastion had been constructed. 
Two more bastions strengthened the northern ramparts, and at the 
north-west angle of the walls, not far from St. Clement’s Church, 
removed in later times, stood a strong fort, the guns of which 
commanded the bridge. The tower in the centre of the bridge 
was well armed and well manned, as was the fort at the western 
extremity of the bridge. Proceeding along Tybridge-street to 
Cripplegate, the scene of many a former conflict in the days of 
Sir John Biron and Governor Washington, and of wild Will 
Hodgkins’s mad exploits, we come to St. John’s, where General 
Dalyells’s brigade was quartered—all the approaches to this out- 
wad being as strongly barricaded, as when the dangerous suburb 
formed a Leaguer for the Parliamentarians in 1646. 

From the foregoing hasty survey, it will be seen that the city 
was now ina thorough state of defence, and was especially strong’ 
on the south and south-east. Owing to the active zeal and fore- 
thought of the mayor and the sheriff, it was abundantly provi- 
sioned and well stored with forage. — 

Qn the enemy’s approach, as a precautionary measure, it was 
resolved by the council of war to burn all the suburbs on 
the north and east—a determination that inspired great terror, 
since Foregate-street contained a large number of inhabitants, 
and Lawrence-lane, leading from Friar’s-gate to the Blockhouse 
was also a prise district. : 

Fort Royal now mounted some large ordnanee, and was regarded 
by its defenders as impregnable. Including the fortifications, it 
contained upwards of fifteen hundred men, among whom were the 
most skilful engineers in the royal army. Fort Royal was com- 
-manded by Sir Alexander Forbes, an officer of great experience and 
resolution, and distinguished as the first knight made by Charles 
in Scotland. ‘The Duke-of Hamilton’s head-quarters were at the 
Commandery. And we hasten to correct an error into which we 
have fallen in describing this ancient. fabric as having once be- 
longed to the Knights of St. John, whereas it was a hospital 
founded in the eleventh century by Bishop Wulstan, the saintly 

relate who commenced the present cathedral. Two centuries 

ter, the Master of the Hospital assumed the title of Preceptor, 
or Commander, whence the designation of the structure. The 
Commandery is one of the most picturesque qld edlifices in 
Worcester. Of its beautiful refectory, roofed with Irish oak, 
in which the king dined with the duke on the day before the 
battle, we shall have to speak hereafter. 
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The command of the fort on the Castle Mound had been 
intrusted to the Earl of Rothes, Sir William Hamilton, and 
Oolonel Drummond, who had under them two brigades of 
Scottish infantry, with some artillery. Colonel Lesley’s regiment 
of cavalry was.encamped on the slopes of King’s Hill. But the 
main body of the army, including the newly-raised troops, had 
now been moved to the western side of the river, where the 
camp extended for some miles towards Malvern. Pitscottie was 
stationed at Wick, midway between St. John’s and Powick, near 
a cherry orchard, in which, nine years previously, the ambuscade 
was successfully laid for Lord Say. Montgomery and Keith were 
at Powick. Scattered troops were encamped on the left bank 
of the Severn almost as far as Upton, where General Massey, as 
we know, was posted to defend the 

Such was the disposition of the royal forces—when ft was 
found that Cromwell was pushing his outposts round the city 
on the south and south-east, and that the main body of the 
Parliamentary army was between Stoulton and White Lady 
Aston, which latter place the Lord-General himself had made his 
head-quarters. | ) 

Charles was not much disquieted by the intelligence. His 
spirit rose with the difficulties he had to encounter, and his cheerful- 
* ness and gaiety inspired confidence in all with whom he conversed. 
But he had not overcome his suspicions of Lesley, and these 
suspicions were almost confirmed by the conduct of the Scottish 
leader, who persisted in maintaining his post on King’s Hill, 
ee secret Communication with the enemy might most easily 

eld. 

Jane Lane still remained in Worcester. Charles entreated her 
to quit the city before hostilities commenced, but she refused. 

“T shall not-.go unless your majesty commands,” she said. 
“Then I must perforce obey. But I beseech you to let me 
a. I may be of some use; and my brother will take care 
of me.” 

Naturally, there was much speculation amongst the Royalist 
leaders as to where the attack would begin, some mentioning one 
place, some another; but Jane ventured to remark to the king 
that the first blow would be struck at Upton-on-Severn. She had 
nidden thither with her brother and Sir Clement Fisher, and while 
they were examining the broken bridge with General Massey, her 
quick eye detected a small reconnoitring party of the enemy in 
an orchard on the opposite side of the river. The Parliamenta- 
mans were quickly put to flight by a few musket-shots from 
Massey's dragoons, but Jane declared they would return, and in 
much greater force. And she was right. 
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XIV. 


BY WHAT MEANS GENERAL LAMBERT GAINED THE PASS AT UPTON BRIDGE. 


EARLY next morning—August 28th—Major-General Lambert, 
who had crossed the Avon at Pershore on the previous day, and 
the night at Strensham, advanced with a regiment of horse 
and three troops*of dragoons towards Upton Bridge, with the 
condition of which he had been made acquainted by the recon- 
noitring party he had sent on. No information of his movements 
reached Massey, and as he approached the river he was sheltered 
by the orchard previously described. On examination he found 
that, although the central arch of the bridge was destroyed, a 
plank “had been most incautiously laid across the piers for the 
convenience of foot-passengers. idleoten, not more than three 
or four dragoons were on guard at the time. How so important 
a passage, on the security of which the royal army mainly de- 
pended, chanced to be so slenderly guarded, seemed inexplicable 
to him. Nevertheless, he greatly rejoiced, and firmly believed 
that Providence had favoured him. 

At the very time when they ought to have been on the look- 
out, watching for their active and daring foe, Massey’s troops 
were scattered about the single street, which formed the quiet 
little town, as careless and unconcerned as if no surprise were 
to be apprehended, and the fate of a great kingdom did not depend 
upon their vigilance. General Massey himself was at breakfast 
at the tittle hostel, and not a single officer was on duty. It is true 
they were close at hand, since the street led direct to the bridge, 
but not near enough, as the event showed. 

General Lumbert could not have chosen a more opportune mo- 
ment for his approach. He had taken the Royalists completely 
unawares, and they certainly betrayed unpardonable negligence. 
Even the few dragoons on guard seemed half asleep, and were 
reclining drowsily against the parapets of the bridge. 

Nothing could be more peaceful—nothing more lovely than the 
scene—and yet how soon, how terribly, was its calmness to be dis- 
turbed !—its beauty destroyed! Round the tower of the grey old 
church the swallows were wheeling; some sounds arose from the 
quiet little town, but they were not unpleasant to the ear; a few 
barks were moored to the bank below the town, but their owners 
seemed infected by the gencral indolence, as did some other per- 
sons who were fishing lower down the stream. The smooth, broad 
river flowed calmly on, suve where its current encountered the 
remains of the bedhen arch of the bridge, against which it eplit 
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and struggled. Partly destroyed as it was, the old stone brid 
somewhat marred the peaceful character of the scene, yet it did 
not detract from its effect. Lambert was struck with the beauty 
of the view as he gazed at it, yet he hesitated not to play the 
part of a destroyer. 

“Look yonder, Corporal Lightbound,” he cried to a sour- 
yisaged soldier near him. “Behold how these malignants keep 
guard. When they should be watchful, they are eating and drink- 
‘ ing, or slumbering on their posts. They have broken their bridge 
to hinder us, yet have they foolishly laid down a plank whereby 
we may pass over and destroy them. Of a truth this is the Lord’s 
doing. He has delivered them into our hands. Thou, corporal, 
art chosen for the work. ‘Take with thee a score of musketeers 
on whom thou canst best rely. Cross over the plank as quickly as 
thou mayest, and possess thyself of the church. Thou canst easily 
maintain the post till I come to thine aid. The river must be 
fordable yonder,” he added, pointing to a place below the bridge, 
where the current was rushing swiftly over a pebbly bed, ‘and 
where a man who had reached a large stone, almost,in the mid- 
stream, was fishing. The Severn, we may incidentally remark, 
had not then been dammed up at intervals, as is now the case, to 
preserve a constant depth of water for trading navigation. 

“Truly, a fording party might well cross yonder, general,” re- 
marked Lightbound. 

“The position yon man has attained proves it. He must have 
waded to that stone. There I will cross with the whole of my 
force.” 

“You will find me within the church with my men, general.” 

“T nothing doubt it,” rejoined Lambert. “Fear not. The 
Lord is with thee, and will enable thee to surprise the enemy. 
And now about the work.” 

A man of great resolution, and appalled by no danger, Corporal 
Lightbound instantly obeyed. Selecting twenty musketeers, each 
as stalwart and fearless as himself, and bidding them follow him, 
he left the orchard. | 

So unlooked-for was the attempt, that the attacking party 
reached the bridge, and indeed were only u few yarda from the 
broken arch, before they were discovered by the drowsy guard. 

“Let me go first, corporal,” said a soldier. “Thy hfe is more 
precious than mine.” : 

“ Nay, Zachariah; the command belongs of right unto me,” cried 
Lightbound, sternly and authoritatively. “I may not yield it— 
and I will not.” | 

But Zachariah pressed forward, and went on to his death. 

So offended was Corporal Lightbound at this act of insubor- 
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dination, that he allowed all the others to pass on before him, 
whereby his own life was preserved. . 

Meantime the Royalist cuard, aroused at last to a sense of 
danger, shouted loudly, “ Arms! arms!” and sprang forward to 

ispute the passage. 

e foremost.of them discharged his musket at Zachariah, 
who was now crossing the plank, sword in hand. The shot took 
effect. Zachariah tottered, and fell upon the huge stones lying 
beneath him, scarce covered by water. 

Another shot was instantly fired, and did execution upon the 
second soldier, who likewise dropped into the fiver. 

The Royalists shouted, but their triumph was short-lived, for . 
the bullets of the musketeers killed them both, and their comrades 
took to their heels. 

By this time the call to arms having been loudly beaten, troopers 
and dragoons came rushing from the street to the scene of, 
action. But they were not quick enough to prevent the assailin 
party from gaining possession of the church, the door of which, 
fortunately for them, chanced to be left open. 

Everything favoured them, and they might well think, as their 
leader affirmed, that Heaven had declared itself on their side. 

No sooner had they entered than the church door was closed and 
barred. Musketeers were placed at each window—with others 
béhind them—and every possible precaution for the defence of the 
place was taken by Corporal Lightbound. Churches constantly 
served as fortresses in those days—and very good fortresses they 
made, as we see. | 

Cursing his own imprudence, General Massey rushed from the 
little hostel, sprang on his charger, and galloped to the bridge, 
followed by a small body of cavalry. 

His first aim was to dislodge the detachment that had gained 

ssion of the church, but when he rode into the church- 

ard with his troopers for this purpose, they were received by 
a well-directed volley from withnn, that killed several men and 
horses, and threw the rest of the troop into confusion. Massey 
himself was wounded in the hand. 

Nothing daunted, the Royalists rode close up to the windows, 
fired their pistols into the church, and tried to reach their enemies, 
with their swords, but did them little hurt. The Parliamenta- 
rians, on the contrary, returned the fire-with deadly effect, being 
able to aim deliberately at their opponents. 

With the second volley, the churchyard was strewn with horses 
and wounded and dying men. Attempts were made by the 
Royalists to force an entrance to the church, but the windows were 
secured by bars, and the door being fashioned of stout oak and 
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clamped with iron, their efforts were futile, and only excited the 
derision of the enemy. 

this time a regiment of cavalry had come up, and all seemed 
oyer with the brave men in the church. Massey ordered the - 
door to be blown open; but ere a petard could be fixed to it, 
a fresh alarm was given. 
- The main body of the enemy was at hand. 

While the attack on the church was taking place, Lambert had 
succeeded in fording the river at the place he had indicated, without 
any loss whatever, and was now hastening with his whole force to 
support the small detachment previously sent over. 

y prepared to meet him, but his troops were utterly unable 
to resist the overwhelming force brought against them. Their 
ranks were broken on the first charge, and they made a headlong 
retreat into Upton, all Massey’s efforts to check them being vain. 

Qn gaining the street, which, as we have said, led to the 
bridge, they were reinforced, and faced the foe; but the conflict 
was of short duration, and ended in the complete rout of the 
Royalists, numbers of whom were slain. ° : 

Massey performed desperate acts of valour, néedlessly exposing 
his life. | 

Surrounded by a party of dragoons, he extricated himself; and 
although wounded in the attack on the church, and subsequently 
hit in several places—two horses being shot under him—he 
managed to conduct his shattered troops safely to Worcester. 

Pursuit was not continued far by Lambert, who was more 
intent on securing the pass he had gained than anxious to destro 
the enemy. He knew the immense importance attached by 
Cromwell to the possession of Upton Bridge, and he also knew 
the effect its loss would inevitably have on the young king’s 


- fortanes. ; 


Master of the all-important pass, he ordered the bridge to be 
repaired with all possible despatch. 
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THE BAGH O BAHAR; OR, THE GARDEN AND 
THE SPRING. 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “TWO OFFICERS,” 
“ WIDOW DALLAS,” &c. 


Il. 


WHeEn the lady saw that she had nothing for it but to tell what 
was in her mind, she said : 


Some terrible disclosures are involved in this. Whether I 
tell them or not they are continually plaguing me. But I believe 
your affection to be true, so if you will promise to keep silence 
about it, I will, for your sake, though with pain, relate you my ‘story: 

I, wretch that I am, am still the daughter of the King of 
Damascus, who, monarch of a large country, has still no child but 
myself. I was brought up with the ‘greatest kindness and care. 
As soon as I became sensible enough to know anything, my 
parents selected for my companions young and beautiful children, 
daughters of noblemen. All sorts of amusements and festivities 
were eagerly sought after from every source that was at hand. [I 
was never made aware of the cares or anxieties of life, and, 
indeed, I was indulged to satiety in every sort of whim or fancy 
which the youthful mind can seize upon, neither was I ever 
initiated in anything but rendering thanks to Heaven which had 
made me what I was. But after a certain time of youth I became 
regardless of all society as a source of amusement, and found no 
pleasure in anything. I cared neither for the conversation of my 
companions, nor for any of the pursuits which I formerly enjoyed, 
and all the world seemed insipid to me. The nurses and attendants 
secing me so sad and disconsolate, watched me with great concern, 
and were always ready to attend to any word that escaped me. 
There was one amongst the women’s servants—he whom you 
know—he having always enjoyed my confidence, whom I always 
esteemed most faithful, when he saw how it was with me, said: 

“If the .princess will drink sherbet seasoned with choice wine 
it will do her good, and be sure to have the effect of producing a 
desirable change in her temperament.” 7 

I thought so much of his advice that I listened to it, and begged 
him to get it ready for me. He then went and prepared it him- 
self, and made a boy bring it intome. When I drank it I found 
that it had a most agreeable effect upon my spirits, and I sent for 
the servant, and so pleased wasI that I gave him a dress of honour, 
and ordered him henceforward to send the same youth with that 
sort of sherbet to me daily. After drinking it, when I felt en- 
livened by its influence, 1 used to be much amused with the play 
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and humour of the young cup-bearer, and when he began to be 
familiar he used to tell me re and his — ways and -# 
tivating appearance used to charm me. I loved him so that daily 
I gave him presents, and felt the greatest delight in doing any- 
thing I could to please him. [ noticed that although I had given 
so much money to him he still kept wearing the same old 

dress that I first saw him with; and one day I asked him why he 
did not dress better, and whether he had treasured up all the 
money or spent it? Then, when he saw the interest that I took 
in him, he began to cry, and said: : 

“I have not been able to keep a farthing of all that you have . 
so kindly given me. My tutor has taken it all from me, and 
where could I find means to procure such clothes as I should wish 
to wear in your presence?” 

I felt much moved at this, and immediately sent for the women’s 
servant, and told him to take the boy under his immediate super- 
intendence, and to have him well dressed, and look to his edu- 
cation. Then the faithful servant entered into my views with 
the most extreme zeal, and not only had him instructed, but took 
care that he was always at hand when I wanted him, and was 
very careful that he should not play with idle or good-for-nothing 
boys. His health and his pursuits were so well attended to that 
in a short time his appearance began to improve, and with good 
living he became sleek and rosy. For my part, I could not banish 
his image from my mind. I loved that infidel with such intense 
affection that I wished I could have placed him for ever in my 
bosom and worn him as a gem. [ ordered for him new dresses 
constantly,.and was continually putting new jewels on him. It 
was a delight to my eyes when he was near me, and a rejoicing to 
my heart. By degrees it became such a passion with me, that I 
could not bear that he should be absent. But in the course of 
time he grew up; the hair appeared on his upper lip; his frame 
began to be developed; and when it became known to the cham 
berlains that he was advancing to manhood, the porters and mace- 
bearers were told to forbid his entrance into the female apartments. 
When this occurred my mind had no ease, and every moment 
was a weight to me. fortes motionless and languid, and 
would speak to no one. At last 1 thought of calling that old 
faithful servant into my counsel, and I sent for him, and said: 

“T wish to forward the interests of the youth of whom I spoke to 
you before. I have sent to ask you to get ready and furnish a sh 
in the central market of the city, and expend a thousand gold mohurs 
in this outlay, in the way of jewels. Let the house be large and 
completely furnished, and let there be no want of servants and 
attendants of every kind, who shall be enjoined to take his orders 
and to transact his business as a jeweller.” 
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Then, hearing my request, the servant purchased the house, had 
it laid out as a jeweller’s shop in the most complete manner, and 
soon after the youth went. there and commenced business. And so 
grand and so nosidhing was the establishment, that all the ne 
from the government and the men of wealth in the city dealt there, 
and “ee that every rarity that could be wished for in the way of 
jewellery could there be procured. Neither in that city nor yet in 
the surrounding country could any such shop be found. ‘The 
jeweller’s profit became very great, and he realised a sum of a 

undred thousand gold mohurs. But in his absence my spirit was 
languishing, and I mourned his loss. I never ceased to think of 
some means by which he could get access tome. Then I sent for 
the same trusty confidant, and said to him: 

“T can think of nothing that will serve to bring that youth to 
my presence except that a tunnel should be mined from his house 
to my seraglio, and let orders be given that this shall be done im- 
mediately.” , 

As the multitude of miners was great, and their labour incessant, 
in a short time the tunnel was finished, and soon after I had spoken 
to the servant he brought the youth secretly into my apartment at 
evening, and except two of my nurses, no one was cognisant of the 
transaction but ourselves. He stayed there all night, and we 
feasted and enjoyed ourselves until the time that the morning star 
arose and the muezzins called the faithful to prayer, when the 
servant took him back by thé sarae way as he had entered. This 
sort of proceeding went on for some time. 

One evening, when the servant went to call him, he found him 
in a great state of anxiety, and when he asked him if he was ready 
to come with him, he would give him no answer. So the servant 
returned alone to me, and felt much disappointment in telling me 
the story. And though this affront and slight to me were almost 
too bitter to bear, yet such was my love for the youth that I still 
thought of him, and though honour and self-respect both prompted 
me to have nothing further to do with him, yet I took his insolence 
as though it were nothing but the childishness of a boy or the 
tricks of a lover. I said to myself: 

“T must find out for certain what is the cause of all this, and 
what he has to say for himself.” 

So I told the servant to say to him: 

“If you do not come to me, I must myself visit you, though it 


_ be very inconvenient for me, and indeed likely to bring on bad 


results; but if possible, you come and see me yourself.” 

When he received this very kind message, he at Iast came to sce 
me, and showed great cordiality of affection. I then asked him 
what had happened that he then for the first time had neglected 
me. He replied: 
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“T am sensible that all I have I owe to you, and it is only under 
your favour that I am able to exist; and, wretch that I am, I can 
scarcely hope for pardon in thus having offended you.” 

I was then caught in the net of his crafty dissimulation, and 
answered him with affection : ) 

“Let me know what is on your mind, and let me be a partner 
in your care.” ; , 

Then, with the utmost meekness, he said : 

“To me, helpless as I am, the prospects are difficult, but to you, 

werful.as you are, all seéms easy. In the centre of the city is a 

utiful garden, supplied with fountains and water-courses. A 
house-stands on the ground and a handsome well. It is for sale, 
and a girl is to be sold along with it famous for her singing and 
playing. But they must go both together. He who tap one 
must purchase also the other, like a cat in the throat of a camel, 
and the price of the lot is five hundred thousand rupees. All that 
I possess will not cover this.” © 

I saw that he was ill at ease, and that he longed ardently for 
these things, and at once I decided upon his procuring them. I 
told the faithful servant to procure the sum from the king’s 
treasury, and purchase this garden along with the slave girl, and 
hand over the deed of sale to the young merchant whom it was 
my delight to serve. When he heard. this decision of mine he 
burst into tears of joy, he acknowledged my kindness, and we 
passed the whole night together as usual, and the next day the 
purchase he was so intent upon was effected, and he resumed his 
habit of coming to me night! , 

One day in spring, when the rain was falling, and it was cloudy, 
and the lightning flashed every now and then, and made the 
flowers upon the shelves seem of various colours, and it began to 
blow softly, I felt inclined to drink some sherbet, and having 
finished two glasses, the thought seized me of seeing the newly- 
purchased grounds. 

Ill fortune was my guide. When I mounted the camel the dog 
bit me. But I got into a litter and went by the tunnel to the 
young jeweller’s house, and from thence I went to the garden. It 

ooked like a plantation of paradise; the drops of rain were falling 
from the green leaves of the trees like pearls upon emerald-stones. 
The various flowers showed most beauteously, as though it were 
the hour of twilight. ‘The tanks of water were like glass mirrors 
after the rain. I walked about the garden until evening-time, 
and the young jeweller saw me from one of the windows of the 
balcony, and running out, seized my hand, which he pressed with 

reat cordiality, and made me come with him into the summer- 

ouse. 
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THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY. 


[ CONCLUSION. | 


Mr. T. K. Lyncn explained that the proposed line would go 
from Dokhala to Mendali, on the Persian and Turkish frontier, 
thence to Disful. “From Baghdad,” he observed, “it is very prac- 
ticable to get to Ispahan, and to follow the other route to India, 
or to proceed along the northern shore of the Persian Gulf by 
Mikran to India. This, strategically, would be the best line for 
the English government to undertake.” 

The termini would be, according to Mr. Lynch, in reply to 
further questions, Kurrachi on one side, and Suwaidiyah, or 
Seleucia, on the other. In explanation also of the —— line to 
Ispahan, Mr. Lynch said: “I think that if the English govern- 
ment guarantee a line in this country, they ought to leave out of 
question those lines which eventually must be made by commerce, 
for instance, to Mosul, Dyarbekir, and Teheran; all those lines 
must fall in, and must join the main trunk line. Mosul is only 
one hundred and sixty miles from this very line, and therefore a 
tramroad or railroad would very soon be made, and they would all 
be feeders of the direct line. 

This is a view of the question before insisted upon, and of the 
utmost importance to be kept in sight. Mosul, or Moosul, could 
be brought into connexion with the main trunk line either by the 
valley of the Khabur, as before noticed, or by the valley of the 
Tigris. For goods going to Aleppo or Europe there would be 
great saving of distance by the first line; the latter would best 
serve the purposes of Baghdad. At all events, till the lines sug- 
gested are carried out, which is as yet a remote thing, the usual 
caravan trade would find its way from Mosul by Bir to Aleppo, 
or by the Sinjar to Rakka, or by the Tigris to Baghdad, accord- 
ing to the objects proposed to themselves by the merchants. Mr. 
Lynch did not think that the funds could be got even for the main 
trunk line without a guarantee from the British government. The 
Russian line would, Mr. Lynch also pointed out, be constructed on 
guarantees from the Russian government, and it might be added 
that at the present price of guaranteed Russian stock in the money 
market, there is nothing to prevent that government carrying 4 
railway in any direction it might elect to India, thus turning the 
trade and transit of the East to their own country. The money 
would always be forthcoming upon a Russian government 
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ntee, a little below par at five per cent., at par at six per 
cent. This is a ie 0, worthy of being meditated upon by 
the British government. Is it ‘precisely worth while, is a fair 
question to ask, by refusing a guarantee, or declining to enter into 
a joint guarantee with Turkey, to allow the transit and trade of 
the East to be monopolised by Russia, and the future. tenure of our 
vast Indian possessions to be jeopardised ? 

The line from Constantinople by Sivas, Arabkir, Van, and 
Tabreez to Teheran is, Mr. Lynch tells us, much favoured by the 
Turkish and Persian governments (Answ. 696), and it “ would 
certainly, commercially speaking, be a paying line” (Answ. 700). 
“Tt would monopolise the whole of the Persian trade which now 

oes by Poli and Trebizond.” But so also would the line by the 
Fuphrates Valley, Baghdad, and Disful to Bushire. This would 
be still more the case if a branch line could be carried across at the 
most available point in the great mountain range which separates 
Persia from Turkey, and which becomes more and more practicable 
the further it trends to the south. 

Mr. Lynch bore further testimony to the increase of the trade 
of Baghdad, which, he says, has quadrupled within the last ten 

ears, and may be estimated‘ at about one million sterling a year. 
Vith only a mountain road, it supplies the markets of Kirmanshah 
and Hamadan, and goods sometimes reach as far as Ispahan and 
Central Persia. Mr. Lynch, who was opposed to Bussorah as a 
terminus, was in favour of Suwaidiyah as a port of debarkation on 
the Mediterranean. “I have been twice over the Bailan Pass,” 
he said, “ but still I would carry the route by the Orontes, as being 
the most feasible.” Upon the subject of the Euphrates Valley 
route, in reply to the question, “ I apprehend that in your opinion 
the effect of a railway along that country would be to make a 
population settle there?” Mr. Lynch replied: “I think that a rail- 
way along that line would not be practicable, were it not attended 
by colonies along the lines. The country is magnificent, and it 
only requires to be opened by railway communication. I look,” 
added Mr. Lynch, “upon the establishment of a railway in those 
countries as the commencement of a kingdom. Railways, as we 
know, bring security with them, and when you get security you 
get an increasing population, and when you get population you 
get production, and the country itself is a mine of wealth, as far as 
agricultural and arable land is concerned.” Then, again, in repl 
to a question from Mr. T. Brassey: “ Is the country through which 
the railway would pass at all adapted for occupation by European 
settlers?” “ As far as the Persian frontier and between Baghdad 
and Seleucia, certainly. It enjoys a magnificent climate at all 
times of the year,” : 
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The following was also very important evidence with regard to 
the trade of the country: 

787. (Sir Stafford Northcote.) “What business experience 
have you? You say that you are engaged in business. With 
what portions of the trade of Baghdad are you acquainted ?’—“ We 
first opened a direct trade with the Persian Gulf. We sent sailing 
ships to Bussorah, and when we found that the Indian government 
no longer intended to run steamers on the Euphrates, we organised 
a company to run steamers on the Tigris as far as Baghdad, and 
now we have a postal subsidy from the English government to 
carry the mails from Bussorah to Baghdad; and all the traffic 
between Bussorah and Baghdad, until very lately, was carried by 
our steamers.” 

788. “Is it an increasing trade, or a stationary trade?”’— 
“ When we first established trade on the Euphrates, we put on 
one steamer, and thought that that would be sufficient. After- 
wards we were obliged to put on another, and since that time the 
Turkish local government have put on four, and I believe that 
they will all have sufficient to do.” 

789. “ Has the traffic been at all affected by the opening of the 
Suez Canal?’—“ TI think that it has been rather increased.” 

Sir John Macneil, in his evidence before the committee, ex- 

lained that the reason that he had at first given a preference to 
the port of Suwaidiyah was, because the ascent of the hill up the 
Bailan Pass was so steep that, at that period, the power of the 
locomotive engine not being at all so well developed as it is now, 
the incline could not practically be overcome. Another reason 
was, that from the necessity of making some excavations and some 
deep cuttings, he thought it unadvisable to take that route; and 
that the harbour of Suwaidiyah might be so arranged as that it 
would be made a very commodious fort as well as a harbour; and 
the Turkish government were themselves at the time anxious to 
lay out their own money in making that harbour. But since that 
time Mr. Telford Macneil examined the Builan Pass a second 
time, and from the facts which are now known as to the mode of 
ascending steep inclines, with very unfavourable gradients, such 
as one in thirteen, and one in fourteen, and one in seventeen, that 
is now practicable which was before considered totally imprac- 
ticable. 3 

There was, it has been shown, much difference of opinion upon 
the site of the terminus on the Persian Gulf; some advocating 
Kurnah, at the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers; others 
Bussorah (properly Basrah, or a point near to it, on the Shat el 
Arab—the estuary of the Euphrates and Tigris; others Muhan- 
mara, at the junction of the river Karun with the Shat el Arab; 
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and others, again, Grain or Koweit, on the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulf, or Bushire (properly Aba Shahir, “ father city”), on 
the Persian side of the same gulf. 7 ' 

It must be premised, in discussing this particular part of the 
inquiry, that the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris is, like that 
of most other large rivers, more or less a delta. The two rivers 
unite at Kurnah amid extensive marshes. Some of these marshes 
are permanent, others temporary, and some are the result of occa- 
sional inundations. These, from peculiar circumstances, extend 
further to the west, on the right bank of the Euphrates, than they 
do to the eastwards, on the left bank of the Tigris. Between the 
two rivers, near their junction, is one extensive permanent marsh. 
The river Euphrates isin places restrained by an artificial embank- 
ment, but this sometimes gives way, entailing the inundation of 
all the country beyond, especially near Bussorah. The most ex- _ 
tensive marshes to the east are formed by the Hawisa tributary to 
the Tigris. Mr. Loftus has depicted the westerly marshes in his 
“Travels in Chaldwa,” &. The marshes of the central districts 
have been described in “ Res. in Assyria, &c.,” p. 108 et seg 
These marshes, albeit not continuous, are very extensive. Mr. 
Lynch is not far wrong when he said in his evidence (No. 762) 
that he supposes there are thousands of square miles of marsh on 
the lower parts of the Euphrates and Tigris. Yet Mr. Lynch, who 
dwells with emphasis upon the extent of these marshes, the inun- 
dations around Baghdad, and the intolerable nuisance of the 
Benelaum fly, goes so far as to admit that, although there are 
great engineering difficulties to be met with, it would be practi- 
cable to carry a line of railway by taking it right down between 
the two rivers on an embankment. Nothing, as before said, is im- 
practicable. It is a mere question of expense. Such-an under- 
taking would involve the expenditure of a vast sum of money, and 
that apparently needlessly. The same thing may be said with 
respect to Mr. Telford Macneil’s project of carrying the line from 
Baghdad, across on the right bank of the river ‘Tigris, down to 
Kurnah (No. 415), and ‘then crossing the Euphrates “ before the 
junction of the two rivers” (No. 418). Kurnah consists in reality 
of a few Arab huts scattered around an old fort, buried in date- 
trees, and standing out from boundless marshy tracts. A moment's 
contemplation of its position at any season of the year would 
satisfy the most superficial observer as to its little adaptation in a 
~—y, or any other point of view, to be a terminus for a great 
railway. 

_ The next point advocated was Bussorah. The old city is itself, 
it 18 to be observed, situated at a short distance from the Shat el 
Arab, upon a canal, and General Chesney was careful in explain- 
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ing that the terminus would be near Bussorah, “just below 
Bussorah” (No. 69), where the river is very deep, and the em- 
bankment—a long line of palm groves—solid. The advantages to 
be gained b ac Bussorah are, that it would save over a 
enteel miles of railway to Grain or Bushire, and that the 
terminus would be in the Sultan’s territories, which is not the casc 
at Muhammara or Bushire. But if the railway were prolonged to 
Bussorah, it would éither require to be kept along the right bank 
of the Euphrates, with a branch to Baghdad, or, if taken to 
Baghdad, it would have to be taken across the Euphrates again, 
and thence to be carried round the extensive marshes to the west 
depicted in Mr. Loftus’s map. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. Telford Macneil both advocated 
Grain, or Koweit, as a terminus for the Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way. This is, indeed, a fine, deep, yet open and healthy bay and 
roadstead, with a small Arab town inhabited by a well-disposed 
trading community, but hot and treeless. An objection would 
present itself to this proposed prolongation of the line in the addi- 
tional expense to be incurred, but this is represented by many as 
an advantage, by saving the loss of time entailed by a long sea 
journey. A more serious objection presents itself, in the fact that 
a line to Grain would, like one to Bussorah, require to be carried 
to the west of the Euphrates, or back again from Baghdad in that 
direction. In other respects there are no formidable engineering 
difficulties to the proposed terminus, and it would be within the 
Sultan’s territories. Sir Henry Rawlinson (No. 7) preferred Grain 
on account of sanitary considerations, and it certainly would be 
infinitely preferable on that account to Kurnah, Bussorah, or 
Muhammara, but not to Bushire. . 

Captain Charlewood expressed a preference for Muhammara as 
a terminus. ‘This is, indeed, unquestionably the best port on the 
Shat el Arab. It is situated at the junction of the river Karun, 
the banks are tolerably high, and when not occupied by huts, 
houses, or forts, are clad with date-trees. Unfortunately the occu- 
pation of this spot, so favoured by nature, has long been a bone of 
contention between the Turkish and Persian governments. (Fon- 
tanier’s “ Egypt, India, and the Persian Gulf”) And to under- 
stand how easily it could be made defensible, it merely requires to 
peruse Captain Hunt’s account of Outram and Havelock’s Persian 
campaign, when the place was assaulted by a British force. 

Muhammara is situated in other respects in a marshy spot, and 
cannot be considered as favourable to settlement by Europeans, 
or as a healthy place; but Captain Charlewood is perfectly right in 
saying (No. 630) that a railway could be carried there by passing 
to the eastward of the marshes. The ground rises to the east 
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ward almost immediately: beyond Muhammara, going up the 
Karun, but the railway would have to pass still further eastward, 
in proceeding to the north, to turn the marshes of Hawisa. The 
reason why Muhammara was not previously suggested, was bécause 
it was a Persian port, and any firman of concession made by the 
Turkish government would have to be completed by the govern- 
ment of the Shah, making in fact two different treaties of it. The 
Persian government has, however, shown itself of late so anxious 
to have the benefits brought about by railway communication 
introduced into their country, that probably no great difficulties 
would be met with in coming to an understanding upon this point, 
There can be no question, however, that Wf the line is to, include 
any portion of Persian territory, the best terminus would be 
Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, as proposed by Mr. Lynch and Sir 
John Macneil. 

In the first place, the line would not have to return from 
Baghdad to the Euphrates. In the second, from Baghdad to 
Bushire by Susiana, no marshes have to be encountered. The 
ground is, for the most part, level and firm. There would be 
some rivers to cross—a mere matter of expense—but, on the other 
hand, the line would be carried through one of the most fertile 

rovinces of Persia, and one of the most ancient centres of popu- 

tion and civilisation in the country—Disful and Shuster still 
uphold with a rather sleepy dignity—the importance of what was 
once “ Shushan the palace,” and of Susa which lay 


by Choaspes’ amber stream, 
The drink of none but kings. 


The plains once dotted by fire-temples, the wealth of which 
tempted the rapacity of the Macedonian kings, still exist, and are 
still in part populated and cultivated, and, with the exception of 
occasional barren tracts, villages, water, and cultivation are met 
with all the way by Bebehan to Bushire. Bushire is also as good 
a port as Grain, nor would the expenses of making a landing jetty 
be greater than elsewhere (except, perhaps, at Muhammara, where 
the goods could be landed on a wooden quay), the town is civilised 
and accustomed to Europeans, and as the port of Shiraz to Euro- 
pean commerce. Above all, were it ever ccial possible to carry 
on the line by the littoral to Kurrachi, Bushire would be so much 
gain on the direct road. 

A letter has been recently printed by Mr. Edwyn S. Dawes, 
written at the desire of his Excellency Moshin Khan, advocatin 
a line of railway from Muhammara by the Karun to Shuster, a 
thence to Ispahan and Teheran, or to begin with light-draughted 
river steamers as far as Shuster. The only objection to the latter 
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is the existence of rocks and a bund or dam at Ahwaz, of. which 

there is a good drawing in Captain Hunt’s little book. The 

Euphrates steamer could not get over this obstacle; Captain 

Campbell succeeded in carrying a steamer over at an after period, 

but it could not be expected to be available at all seasons of the 

ear. 

But if the Euphrates Valley Railway was prolonged from 
Baghdad to Bushire by Disful and Shuster, such a railway would 
answer all the purposes at first sought for by the Persian govern- 
ment. It would open the whole of the Persian provinces of 

_ Khuzistan, Luristan, and Arabistan, with a Persian port on the 
guif at Bushire, and with Baghdad and Europe by the railway, 

As to a future prolongation to Ispahan, it is easier put on paper 

than carried into execution. Mesopotamia is, as is well known to” 

travellers, separated from the Persian uplands by a chain of 
: mountains of most difficult access. This is a question that demands 
| a great deal of study before a definite opinion can be arrived at, 
1 Baron de Bode in his “Travels in Luristan and Arabistan,” de- 
Pi scribed several roads till then unknown; one by the so-called 
“ Solomon’s cleft,” which he supposed to be the “ Ladder-road” of 
Diodorus Siculus, and which leads from Shuster by Kumisheh to 
Ispahan. A line from Ispahan to Shiraz would also lead b 
Kumisheh, and whether the line from Bushire to Shiraz (a geolo- 
gical section of which is given in the “ Res. in Assyria,” &c.), 
includes the Klimakes of Alexander’s historians or not, it seems 
very probable that, considering the friable nature of the rocks, the 
little elevation of the rock terraces and the possibility of doubling 
them in places by following the more devious course of transverse 
valleys, or tunnelling where precipitous, that a branch line from 
Bushire to Shiraz will eventually prove to be the most feasible, 
and to best serve the interests of Persia, by opening a highway to 
Central Persia.* , 

Mr. Dawes, it is to be observed, does not advocate an expensive 
railway whereby to open Persia to intercommunication and com- 
merce, but rather a light line of railway, say of three feet gauge, 
as in the case of the Great American Pacific Railway, and such a 
railway, it might be -added, ought surely to suffice for the é 
Euphrates Valley route also. 

There seems, however, to be some difference of opinion among . 
the engineers as to the gauge of the proposed railway. Sir John { 
Macneil advocated a gauge of three feet; Mr. Telford Macneil one 
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* As such a line would also leave the main trunk line at the head of the 
Dushistan, or low level littoral we somewhere near Dalaki, a considerable 
saving would be effected in the distance between Bushire and Shiraz. 
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of four feet eight inches, or four feet eight and a half inches; and 
Mr. John Maxwell an Indian gauge of five feet six inches. The 
question involves the matter of speed and expense. As great a 
speed, consistent with safety, cannot be got out of a narrow gauge 
as out of a wide one. But, whilea three feet gauge could be con- 
stracted to the Persian Gulf for about 6,500,000/,, including five 
per cent. to pay-shareholders’ interest for their money during the 

of the works, it would cost 8,100,000/. by a four feet 
eight or eight and a half inch gauge, and 400,000/. more by a 
five feet six inch gauge. 

Sir John Macneil’s description of the kind of carriages he 
would construct for the transit from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, reads like an extract from the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” ‘ With the three feet gauge,” said this eminent 
engineer, “ the carriages would be so low, the wheels not exceed- 
ing eighteen or twenty inches, that no platforms would be re- 

uired, and no steps to the carriages, or anything of that kind; 
the carriages would be quite available from the ground; there 
would be only nine or ten inches, and they would be so convenient 
for travelling in the way in which I propose to make them, that 
the passengers would probably sit at the side as they do in the 
common omnibuses of London, but with a much wider passage 
between them, perhaps more than double the width which there 
isin the London omnibuses. Then the carriages or be of a 
considerable length, resting at each end on bogie platforms, so 
that there would be no bumping or jolting against the sides, or 
anything of that kind; they would be —- smooth, and 
having a passage right through, as they have on some of the 
Austrian railways, 2 passenger could walk from end to end of the 
train, and could get refreshment at night without going into the 
station, and the carriages could be constructed so as to be made 
almost uniform and perfect as to temperature.” Elsewhere, allu- 
ding to carriages for troops, Sir John Macneil said he would have 
them so constructed that the troops “could get into their places 
with their knapsacks and their rifles, and might in five minutes 
be accommodated, so as to jump up upon the carriage and be quite 
secure and safe.” He would also propose to have the carriages 
“so that they would be perfectly ventilated ; they would be uni- 
form ‘in temperature night and day, and in warm and cold weather 
just the same; there would be no difficulty or expense in doing 
gy (Answ. 840.) 

_ [tis obvious that with such a line of railway, we should have, 
in addition to the local traffic and the transit service, no end of 
adventurous tourists wending their way to the far East, besides 
persons of a speculative turn of mind, who would wish to have 
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ocular testimony of the advantages of the ay for agriculture, 
settlement, or even building purposes. We should not only have 
Cook’s excursions to the ruins of Babylon and the-city of the 
Khalifs, but we should also have charming villas springing up at 
Antioch, at Balis, at Rakkah, at Zenobia, at Annah, and at other 


choice spots. 

Mr. Telford Macneil and Mr. John Maxwell have unquestion- 
ably been guided in their opposition to this scheme by high con- 
scientious motives, more particularly in regard to speed and safety; 
but it is also possible that they may have been a great deal in- 
fluenced by considerations connected with the difficulties which 
they have placed in their own way at starting, by selecting a line 
with a mountain pass of over two thousand feet in elevation. If 
a line of railway such as Sir John Macneil proposes could be 
carried along the valley of Antioch to the Persian Gulf at an 
expense ef some 6,500,000/, including five per cent. to pay 
shareholders’ interest on their money during the progress of the 
works, the scheme recommends itself to the money market upon 
its own and sole merits. But a government cannot be said to be 
alive to the true interests of the British empire that would spend 
over eight millions in order to rescue a few British prisoners and 
humble, a half-civilised Abyssinian potentate, and yet decline to 
do something in aid of a project to unite Great Britain with its 
Indian possessions. A war also involving vast expedniture and 
great loss of life, was inaugurated | to prevent Russia en- 
croaching upon Turkey; yet is it difficult to get those in autho- 
rity to countenance a peaceful project, which would do more than 
the Crimean war ever did to give security to our Indian empire, 
would facilitate commerce and communication, add to the welfare 
and prosperity of the two countries, and open other regions to a 
participation in the advantages of civilisation and well-being. 














BARBARA’S GHOST STORY. 
BY MRS. G. J. GUNTHORPE. 


IV. 


My Cousin Tom about this time came home for good from 
Oxford, having passed all his examinations successfully. So Roger 
Kirkpatrick now rarely absented himself an evening from the 
Grange; and, to speak the honest truth, on one pretext or another 
there were few mornings in the week either that we did not have 
him with us also. Of course young men have so much to talk 
over. And then Well, just before Tom’s return, he (Roger) 
had found amongst my music so many favourite duets of his, in 
which he was pleased to say my voice accorded so much better 
with his second than either his sister's or even Laura’s, though 
Laura, to my thinking, has a splendid voice, and sings well, too. 

And so I was often obliged to practise with him in the morn- 
ings in readiness for our little musical evenings. 

‘When Tom had been home little more than a week, nothing 
would suit him but he must have what he was pleased to call a 
“stunning” party to celebrate his success at Oxford. 

He declared he would have all the farmers round that we knew, . 
and their wives and daughters; and Sir Mark, who happened to 
be present, applauded his decision, and said we might depend on 
his presence whenever the party came off, but we must excuse her 
ladyship, as she was not at present very well. 

aura wanted the party deferred until uncle and aunt came 
home, but Tom said it would be twice as jolly while the old folks 
were away and, in fact, he was sure they would be glad they were 
Out oF it. 

So the day was fixed, and the invitations given, not written. 
Many of the people would not have understood that way of doing 
things. No; one or other of us rode round to invite in person, 
and certainly by that means we had an advantage over written 
invitations, for we knew at once who were coming and who were 
not. We had not many refusals, for I soon found “ Mr. Tom” 
was a universal favourite. 

We were at the rectory the evening before, and just as we were 
thinking of returning home, and Roger had been whispering to me 
that he should expect I would dance the first dance with him, 
Tom startled us all by bouncing up abruptly, and, addressing 
Roger, said : 
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tion. 

“Good gracious, Tom!” and “ Oh, how dreadful!” was echoed 
by Laura and the Kirkpatricks—the girls I mean. Amidst the 
hubbub of which I overheard Laura say: 

“ Don’t talk of her, Tom—I wish you would not. You forget 
Barbara knows nothing about her.” 

“Bother Barbara. Then it’s time she did.” 

“Hush, Tom, hush. I declare you frighten——-” 

But I heard no more, for I think Roger fancied I had overheard 
already too much, and did not wish me to hear anything more 
Tom in his present mood might reply to Laura, for he drew me 
out into the garden, saying: 

“T will be walking on with Barbara.” 

Dear me, how soon people in the country that are at all intimate 
get into the way of calling each other by their christian names 


only. 

We had a party, and a‘“jolly party” it was—so all the men 
folks called it. Few but females came to tea, but we were a large 
and a merry party by the time supper was said to be on table, and 
to which we were summoned as nine was striking by the hall 
clock. It was long past ten, though, before any one thought of 
moving from the table, and then the move once made, those who 
had some distance to go home began to talk of having their horses 

ut to. 
: A good many did go, but some few of the younger ones of the 
party agreed readily enough to Tom’s suggestion of “one more 
dance after supper,” which he would persist in having, notwith- 
standing an earnestly whispered remonstrance from Laura, to 
which he answered very fiercely : 

“ Well, let her come! What —— do I care!” 

But before the dancers could be arranged, one or other of them 
had quietly slipped off, until there were not a dozen of them left, 
and these from time to time, after they stood up, kept casting 
nervous looks towards the door. 

Half-past eleven now chimed, and Laura closed the piano with 
a bang, turning round to her guests as she did so and saying: 

“Tam sure you will all acquit me of intentional rudeness or 
want of hospitality when I remind you how late it is, knowing the 
rules of our house as you all do.” 

They all, I must say, seemed only too pleased to go, if one 
might judge by the remarkable haste with which they quitted the 
house at last. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick and their daughters, Flora and 
Margaret, left immediately after supper. Roger was going to 1 
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main all night, so was Sir Mark Everingham; the two young men 
sleeping together, Sir Mark occupying a dressing-room opening 
out of Tom’s room, which adjoimed mine further down the 


Laura hurried me up to bed almost before Tom had returned 
from seeing the last of our guests out. 

Even though she did so, we had not reached the top stair before 
the clock finished striking twelve. My room was the first on the 
landing, and into it she unceremoniously pushed me, following 
closely herself, shutting to the door hastily, and locking it. 

“What is the matter? What are you doing that for?” I ex- 
claimed, as she sank panting on a chair. 

“Qh! nothing. Never mind me. I am tired and overdone, 
so let us make haste and. get into bed. I intend to sleep with you 
to-night.” 

ae But you have forgotten your night-dress. I'll go and fetch it 
for you.” 

“Oh no! no!” said she, forcing me from the door; “don’t 
open that door on any account. You can lend me one of yours.” 

“Why, Laura, what is the matter? What are you frightened 
at, Laura? I am quite sure you are afraid of something.” 

“Hold your tongue instantly, Barbara, and be quick into bed, 
if you wish me to be better.” 

“Oh! do let me call Tom. I’m sure something’s the matter.” 

“There will be nothing the matter, you tiresome girl, if you will 
only be quiet.” * 

Bette I could do nothing better myself, I followed at once, and 
in silence, her example of getting into bed as expeditiously as she 
had done. 

“Well, Laura, now we are both in bed, tell me what is the 
matter.” 

“There is nothing the matter, only I am tired; so you will 
oblige me by not talking, as I wish to try to get to sleep if pos- 
sible,” 

So I turned round away from her, and tried to compose myself 
to sleep, but you know how impossible it often is after the excite- 
ment of an evening’s party to do so, try as you may. 

Sometimes I would seem to doze off, and then the fire would 
suddenly burn up so brightly as to wake me up thoroughly again. 
There seemed also an unsettlement in the house—a continued 
moving about. That did not trouble me, however, for I only 
thought the smell of the good things remaining below had tempted 
the rats to a bolder foray. I remembered also that in the early 
oe of the evening I had heard Tom proposing to Sir Mark and 


oger having a “cosey pipe” together in their rooms when they 
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went to bed, so I felt perfectly satisfied all was right. I had gone 
off after this into a very sound sleep, and was dreaming frightfully 
horrible dreams, out of which I was startled by a cold hand laid 
upon mine. Opening my eyes suddenly, and feeling in a moment 
perfectly wide awake, I almost fainted with terror at seeing a tall, 
strangely dressed woman bending over me. Her eyes seemed to 
glare into mine so searchingly that I involuntarily closed them, 
When, after a minute or two, I took courage to open them again 
she was gone. 

When I could calmly think, I was glad to find I was tightly 
folded in Laura’s arms, and that she was awake, but was shivering 
as if with cold. 

“Who is that woman, Laura, that was here just now?” I 
whispered, my teeth chattering as if I also was cold. 

": Hush! dear; you have had the nightmare, and frightened me 
dreadfully with your groans.” 

“ But who was that woman?” persisted I. “ You saw her, I am 
sure, as well as I did.” 

“ No, no, no; there is no one here. You have been dreaming. 
Pray, pray don’t talk.” 

After awhile, in spite of Laura begging me to be still, I raised 
myself up, and took a good survey of the room, the moon and fire 
together giving light enough to enable me to satisfy myself there 
was no one visible, at any rate. But who might be concealed in 
those great closets was another matter. 

I felt sure 1 was not brave enough to get out of bed either to 
_examine them myself or call assistance in doing it, and Laura, 
with a shudder, positively refused to aid me. So there we both 
laid trembling and unnerved till broad daylight, when I got a 
little more sleep, awaking at Susan’s knock to find the sun shining 
brightly into the room, and Laura more than half dressed. 

After sitting up-in bed and trying to rouse myself, I began to 
fancy all had been a dream, especially as Laura assured me no 
human being could have entered the room after we did, as the 
room door was still locked, “and,” said she, throwing open both 
closet doors, “ you may convince yourself no one is concealed in 
them.” 

I was not long in following Laura down to breakfast. Letters 
had arrived, and I found them each busy in the contents of them. 

There was one from my aunt to Laura, fixing an early day for 
their being at home again. So house-cleaning must be commenced 
in good earnest, that all might wear an air of welcome on their 
arrival. 

Then a friend had written to Tom, offering him a partnership © 
on most liberal terms in London, and there was much consultation 
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on what should be Tom’s reply, as the writer requested an early 


ne. . 
: Thus all this pleasant chat and bustle put Laura’s and my last 
night’s discomforts into tem oblivion. 

e were all tired enough before night came round again to. 
make us all wish to retire early. Laura joined me in my bedroom 
as though it was a matter of course, and as though she had always 
done so, offering no apology for so doing. And as she made no. 
remark on this unusual proceeding, I felt a delicacy in doing so, 
especially as I always found Laura had a most disagreeable way of 
putting me down if I ever broached a subject she did not choose 
should be canvassed. 

She continued to share my room for the remainder of my stay’ 
at Heatherstone; nor had I ever any reason to complain of my rest 
being disturbed either by any unusual noise or the recurrence of 
nightmare dreams. 


I have two more rather strange circumstances to relate, one of 
which occurred in the morning, the other -the evening, of the 
same day. 

It was the day prior to that on which we hoped to see my uncle 
and aunt safe home again. 

Laura had said at breakfast-time that she thought, as the even- 
ings were now getting long’and cold, she had decided Janet should 
put up the moreen curtains instead of the chintz ones, 

About an hour afterwards, while I was employed washing and 
arranging the chimney ornaments in the drawing-room, Laura 
came in and asked me where Tom was. 

“Gone out shooting with Roger, who came to fetch him well- 
nigh ere you had left the breakfast-table. You must almost have 
met him in the hall as you went out.” 

“No, I saw nothing of him. How tiresome that he is out of 
the way just when I want him.” 

“ Roger?” 

“No; although he would have done as well for that matter. It 
is Tom I want. Do you know, Barbara, I cannot find the winter 
curtains anywhere. I cannot think where mother can have put 
then, unless they are in one of the boxes in the attic, and I don’t 
like going up there by myself. That is why I want Tom.” 

“Attic! Laura, wherever is that? I have never seen any 
stairs leading to one, and I am sure there are no signs on the out- 
side of the house of there being any rooms above where we sleep: 
Besides, there’s no trap-door either.” 

“That is just the curiosity of this house. There is a very large 
toom, though, above, but the heavy battlemented coping to the 
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roof effectually conceals it from observation. The very stairs to 
this room I would defy a stranger to the secret to discover. Ina 
room at the other end of the house, in which part you have never 
yet been, is a closet on the left-hand side of the fireplace. At the 
side nearest the fireplace, within this closet, is a door which, unless 

ou knew of, you would not find. Opening it, you find space 
a been left, by lessening the size of the chimney, for a mode- 
rately good winding staircase, well lighted too.” 

«Qh, do let me go with you, then, and look for the curtains, 
I should so like to see this room.” 

«J should very much have preferred Tom, or—ah! Reuben; 
he will do. I'll take Reuben up with us. You can go, too, up 
there if you wish, Bab. But there will be nothing to see when 
you get there but a great room running nearly all over the centre 
of the house, and so dark at the furthest end that you cannot tell 
what may be there hidden.” 

But when Reuben was sought for to go with us, Susan said 
he had taken the pony and carriage down into the village to the 
blacksmith’s. “ bine of the tires was nearly off one of the hind 
wheels, and the pony must be fresh shod,” Reuben said, “ before 
he drove it to the station to-morrow night to meet master and 
mistress.” 

“It is very provoking,” said Laura, “every one being out of 
the way, just when I want the curtains putting up. I wish 
mother would not put things away up in that attic.” 

“JT would go. with you myself, miss, for I never saw anything 
up there to be afraid of, only I have got my hands in the dough, 

ou see, and it is quite time it is kneaded up.” 

At length it was decided Janet should go with us and hold the 
stairs-foot door open. Up a single stair she vowed wild horses 
shouldn’t drag her. 

« What do you expect we shall see up there?” said I; “ and 
what is Janet so afraid of?” . 

“Of her own shadow, miss,” said blunt Susan, “ She would 
be ready enough to go if Dick was up there. Them that’s good 
for aught, say I, needn’t be afraid of the Evil One, or any one 
belonging to him; so take heart, Miss Laura, you'll get the: cur- 
tains all right enough, I'll warrant.” | 

And away we went up-stairs, into quite another part of the 
house, opposite to that in which the usual sleeping-rooms of the 
family were situated. Passing at length through three rooms 
leading from one into the other, in the last of which we found the 
closet and hidden staircase previously described to me-by Laura. 

“You won't be long, Miss Laura?” said Janet, as we had just 
begun to ascend to the attic; “ because if you are, I’m sure I dare 
not stop in this out-of-the-way place all by myself.” 
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«No, no,” I said, “we shall not be long.” ' 

« And you won’t go out on to the roof, Miss Laura? Pray, 
don’t.” ‘ 

“No, no, Janet; only you mind and keep the door open, and 
we will throw the curtains down to you.” 

Twice before we could reach the top had Janet called out: 

' Are you there, Miss Laura? Are you quite sure you are 
both there?” | 

When we got up there, there was nothing different, that I could 
see, to the same sort of places in London houses immediately be- 
neath the tiles or slates, only that this was so immense in its ex- 
tent, had a good boarded floor instead of the open joists, and we 
had ascended to it by stairs instead of a ladder and trap-door. 

Immediately at the top of the stairs stood an out-sized oak 
chest, tolerably well carved, but much worm-eaten, and in it, 

-near the feet on which it stood, was a drawer, with a curious brass 
scutcheon to the lock-hole, and as curious handles. 

This I observed while holding back the heavy lid as Laura was 
drawing out the curtains from beneath the dust-cover tucked in 
over them. 

Then I dropped the curtains down to Janet one by one as 
Laura drew them forth and gave to me. 

“Tt is very dark and musty smelling; just as if apples had 
been kept up here.” 

“T dare say they might have been, Bab, some time, long 
0.” | 

“Where is the door that opens on to the roof? Because we 
might open it and let a little air in; and there must be a delight- 
= ad from the roof over the country, the house stands so 

g “oy 

“Yes, I dare say. The door? Oh, somewhere yonder, half- 
way down in the dark; but, for gracious sake, don’t talk, girl, 
you make me so nervous, I don’t know what I’m about, and I 
don’t know now how many curtains I’ve got out.” 

“There’s one more, Laura—yes, there it is; but you are for- 
getting the valances and ties. I'll carry them down.” 

“Thank you,” said she, closing down the lid. 

“But what’s in this drawer, Laura?’ 

“I don’t know, I’m sure; but we will see, if you like. Oh, 
only Grandmamma Watson’s wedding-dress—see !” Showing me 
what had once been a beautiful blue and white brocade, made in 
& style worn quite a century back; but she who had worn it must 
have been emall and short of stature. 

As she was replacing it in the drawer I said : 

“Do you know, Laura, if that had been a larger dress, and had 
K 2 
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been rose-coloured instead of blue, it would have been exactly like 
the dress of the woman you say I dreamt about.” 

- She seemed so horrified at my speech, and n to descend the 
stairs in such a hurry, that a sort of hysterical laugh escaped me, 
which was distinctly echoed from out of the darkness at the other 
end of the attic. 

Laura heard it too, for she quickened her descent, catching hold 
of the bottom of my dress to drag me down towards her, saying, 
as she did so: 

“Qh! did you hear that? Never mind anything, only come— 
come quickly, I say.” | 

I did hasten, for I was now in a strange tremor. But a nail, or 
something, caught my petticoats, and I was obliged to turn round 
in order to release myself; after doing which I involuntarily 
raised my eyes, and there, standing by the very chest we had just 
been looking into, with her left hand resting on the lid, her right 
raised as though wishing to detain me, was the being—or what- 
ever it was—that I had seen by my bedside. For one moment, 
and for a moment only, my astonishment was so great, that all 
fear left me, and I coolly surveyed the strange figure, taking in 
and admiring all the quaint beauty and noble bearing displayed 
in it. But the sight of the dreadful smile on the face, and the 
glowing lights, where eyes should have been, renewed my terror, 
and I fled, I know not how, down the precipitous stairs. Once 
only I looked over my shoulder when passing out of the room in 
which was the closet entrance, and there she stood in that closet 
doorway beckoning me to return. But the sight of her only 
added wings to my footsteps, and at last I overtook Laura, as she 
was hastening through the garden door. 

“ Oh, Laura!” was all I had breath to say, as I laid my hand on 
her shoulder to steady myself and heart, which was beating to 
suffocation. 

“ Come along, Barbara, you can recover yourself as we go along. 
I am going to the rectory. I cannot return to the house unless 
Mr. Kirkpatrick will come back with us.” 

“ But we have no hats; you cannot go through the village like 
this !” 

“Never mind hats or anything else ; we can go the back way 
by the fields. Besides, it will never do to let the servants know 
how frightened we are ; they would not stay another night in the 
house. Oh, what I have suffered since we came to live in it!” 

“ But who is she, Laura?” 

“T don’t know any more than you do, or not much more. 
Only that’s ‘the lady’ you have seen, and I hope you like the 
sight of her.” 
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“Then you saw her too, Laura; and I was not dreaming this 
time, then ?”. . 

“JT don’t know I am sure about that, for I can hardly tell 
whether I am awake or dreaming myself yet, I was so terrified.” 

At last we reached a stile in the fields, and finding we had only 
this one field to pass through before entering the — gardens, 
I proposed we should sit down and compose ourselves a little here, 
so as not to enter the house looking like people who had taken 
leave of their senses, which we must have looked like, as we flew 
panting across the first two or three figlds. 

«“ Whatever excuse can you make, Laura?” said I, after we had 
sat quietly a minute or two. “ What excuse can you offer Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick for coming to her in this guise to make a morning 
call?” 

“T shall offer no excuse at all, but just tell her the plain truth.” 

“Good gracious me, Laura, you will never expect she will 
believe you. What, tell her we have run over to her because we 
are so frightened—having seen a ghost !—for such you say it is, 
and in broad daylight too !” 

And here I could not help laughing, as the ridiculousness of the 
idea so tickled my fancy. 

“Don’t laugh so, Barbara—don’t laugh; it’s quite dreadful to hear 

ou. One would think you were an atheist, and did not believe 
in spiritual beings !” 

“Well, that depends upon what sort they are. I certainly don’t 
believe in ghosts. My father taok great pains to convince us 
children there were no such things in reality. That it was only 
what nurses told children to make them lie quiet in bed and go to 
sleep. That was after one of our servants had one night pointed 
to my father’s dressing-closet and said, ‘ Look there, miss, Shak- 
speare is in there, and if you don’t go quietly to sleep he'll come 
out and carry you off. And only think how shocked Shakspeare 
would have been if he could have known that I pictured him to 
myself as a dreadful-looking giant, with a great spear in his 
hand, which he would, perhaps, kill. me with; and was so terrified 
in consequence, that my father took me in his arms and showed 
me the volumes of Shakspeare, and explained all about him, and 
told me he would have been the last person in the world to harm 
little children.” 

“It’s all very well for your father to have told you children so. 
I expect he is like my father and lots of other people, who say, 
there’s no such thing to suit their own purposes. I have no 
patience with such people. I wish they might have a good fnght 
themselves, that’s all.” 
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THE restriction of subject-matter under which dramatists seem 
to labour, supplies the most obvious cause of failure in the case of 
modern comedy. This restriction, too, it is not difficult to account 
for. The immeasurable superiority of those works which, classed 
into a single school, have been admirably termed “Comedy of 
Manners,” over all other comic dramas produced at and since the 
foundation of that school, is one cause. The comparative facility 
experienced in handling characters drawn from surroundi 
society, and in embodying the current modes of thought in 
dialogue, supplies another cause. Anda third cause may be 
discovered in the ready sympathy of an audience for the mere cir- 
cumstances and sentiments with which every-day life renders them 
conversant. 

When, referring to the works of Congreve, Wycherley, and 
Farquhar, we find the morals, manners, and fashions of contem- 
— to be pre-eminently susceptible of comic treatment, we 

iscover an excuse for the modern play-wright. And when we 
see how the custom of those writers was splendidly sanctioned by 
the unrivalled productions of Sheridan, we cease altogether to 
wonder at the self-imposed limitations of our own men. The 
history of stage literature from Sheridan’s time to our own is, 
perhaps, more curious than edifying. And the more nearly we 
approach the present day, the more curious and the less edifying 
does it become. If, however, we are allowed a certain extension 
of the definition given to “ Comedy of Manners,” and if we are 
permitted to leave unmentioned one or two exceptions of small 
moment, we think that it may be alleged with justice—as far as 
subject-matter is concerned—that comedy has remained confined 
within the limits to which it was restricted in an age when the 
reasons for the limitation were extremely unworthy. We have, it 
is true, little or no demand for, and little or no supply of the 
riotous ribaldry which was supposed to give relish to the produc- 
tions of Congreve. Nor, it may be added, have we the tact and 
brilliancy which appear in every scene of that author’s works. 
But English comedy now, and English comedy then, have almost 
the same meaning. Both attempt to depict English contemporary 
—- Both may be described as belonging to the “ Comedy of 

ariners. 


In these days of progress, enlightenment, and universal culture, 
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we possess another and horrible cause of poverty which had no 
existence at the period of the Restoration. That reason.may be 
found in the production of a class of entertainment called—and 
for no earthly reason—Burlesque. The talented persons whose 
mission it is to manufacture these delectable works for the London 
stage, enjoy an undisturbed monopoly of subjects, which in remote 
times were seized upon by the comedist, and manipulated with a 
result so splendid, that the dramatic literature of Elizabeth’s time 
has remained ever since unapproached and unapproachable. The 
writer, undistinguished or otherwise, who elects to continue the 
outcry so often raised against modern nee, performs an office 
as thankless as it is gratuitous. The public is not with him. 
Periodically making up its mind, the public affects disgust, the 
newspapers teem with its vigorous denunciations; but the theatres 
which : supply the spectacle remain crowded, so we may be excused 
our doubt of the sincerity of the public protest. ‘The pleasing 
result is, that a class of entertainment continues to flourish, which 
we believe to be in its demoralising influences a hundred times more 
baleful than the freest productions of the most un-Chamberlained 
aa on record. Mr. Boucicault spoke a suggestive truth when 
e recently informed: a provincial audience—we wish we could 
tecal the precise terms of his epigram—that the sense of decency 
had in thé course of years transferred itself from one organ to 
another; that while a modern audience could not sit and endure 
the double entendre that charmed our great-grandfathers, our great- 
grandfathers would have doubtless felt exceedingly shocked at an 
appearance on the stage of women whose indecency of attire is 
equalled only by their indelicacy of gesture. Tempora mutantur ! 
The sad and immediate consideration for us, however, is, that the 
producers of this species of entertainment have taken complete 
ion of themes in which the ingenious and imaginative 
writer might discover beautiful and endless material for poetic 
drama. They have invaded and depoeticised those delightful 
realms of fairy-lore in which a pure fancy only should have leave 
to revel. ‘They have touched with ruthless and vulgar hands 
quaint legends of antiquity which shrivel up at the contact, and as 
the result of their researches in history, mythology, or legendary 
lore, present to the modern audience a farrago of cockney rhymes, 
excruciating puns, small club-room jokes, inane allusions to certain 
celebrated actions at law, stupid references to the ministry—all 
spoken and sung by half-naked females, who, as a rule, have 
duated at suburban music-halls, and the extent of whose 
istrionic acquirements is the ability to execute a break-down, and 
to leer at the occupants of the stalls in a manner not unworthy of 
their early education. ‘The man who, for daily bread or aught 
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else, would consent to supply the libretto for such spectacles, is in 
no degree removed above the actress who illustrates him or the 
audience for whom he caters. : 

For the reform of an abuse of this kind—and that it is an abuse 
we are all of us agreed—we are to look, it seems, not to influences 
external to the stage, but internal. We are, in a word, to expect 
that the successful treatment in a higher range of art of subjects 
now devoted to burlesque will help to supply the remedy. The 
difficulties to be encountered in the higher treatment of fairy or 
mythological subjects are very considerable. The advantages to 
be gained are very considerable too. To attempt the task a man 
must have ambition, to achieve success he must have ability. Two 
qualities by no means common in the dramatists of our time—so 
rare, indeed, as to be very exceptional. But the difficulties and 
advantages are greatest when this higher treatment takes the form 
of comedy. As to the advantages—the range of allusion is extended 
almost indefinitely. For a passing caricature of modern societ 
is substituted a satire, touching nearly the human nature of which 
all society partakes. It is quite possible, to be sure, even ftom the 
“Comedy of Manners” to cite uttered truths which are universally 
applicable and will hold good for all time. The bulk of the cen- 
sure, however, must bear directly on those faults which the writer 
regards as the favourite vices of his time. His wit is fed upon 
social gossip, upon the injustice of law, upon the absurdity of 
fashion, upon the unreasonableness of custom. But remove 
comedy into a sphere where the customs, fashions, and laws of our 
own little time do-not prevail, and you bring the dramatist face to 
face with the naked principles which underlie customs, and laws, - 
and fashions—unchanged by the accidental change of these. 

Rules are built upon examples, and theories founded upon ex- 
periments. What remarks we have made and have to make are 
suggested by the success attending the production of two plays at 
the Haymarket Theatre, works which have given their author his 
place in the foremost rank of modern dramatists. Some months 
ago a critic, in many respects qualified (in one special respect 
wa in that, unlike his besdiaian he saw things solely loa 
the front of the house), but in other respects sadly unqualified, 
and always somewhat wanting in geniality, republished in a book 
entitled “Dramatists of the Present Day,” certain letters of his 
which had previously appeared in the Atheneum. In that volume 
there is not (so far as we recollect) even a casual mention of Mr. 
W.S. Gilbert. Yet at that time Mr. Gilbert was known as the 
author of a large number of stage plays. He had, moreover, 
stated a theory in the newspapers—considered rather high-flown 
at the time—to the effect that something much better might be 
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done with. burlesques than was being done. He was regarded, 
moreover, as a clever writer of ballads, and had acted for some time 
as dramatic critic on a weekly paper. Still it seems that in no one 
of these works, nor in the mass, was there that upon which a re- 

utation could be built. Though certainly since the success of 
his Haymarket pieces sundry sapient persons have discovered extra- 
ordinary merit in the earlier productions of his pen, and there are 
those who consider the “Bab Ballads” superior to Thackeray’s. 
The simple truth, however, is, that Mr. W. S. Gilbert has _per- 
severingly and laboriously worked himself up from small things 
to great. And having entered at last upon a tolerably fresh field 
by fortunate choice, he has produced thoroughly artistic and en- 
joyable works by thasterly execution. 

Ayshort sketch of Mr. Gilbert’s two Haymarket comedies will 
supply the best illustration of the possibility which we have hinted 
at of an extension in the subject-field of comedy, and a destruc- 
tion, if possible, by higher use, of the staple of burlesque. 

The “ Palace of Truth” its author calls a fairy comedy. In 
the first act we have placed before us a king surrounded by his 
court. Each courtier has some prominent peculiarity, and each 
has learned to attune every peculiarity, or grace, or accomplish- 
ment to the note of flattery that strikes day after day upon the 
ear of sacred majesty. If his majesty sings a song—own words 
set to own music—there is a musical courtier who can deliver 
flattering technicalities, and prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that even should the song not seem beautiful to the ordinary ear, 
yet, according to the unalterable laws of art, its melody is divine; 
and there is “a poet-courtier, who, speaking with some authority, 
pronounces poetry a dead art till now at last sacred majesty has 
given life to the rotting anatomy. As the tone of flattery prevails 
before the king to the discomfiture of truth, so among each other 
(as*among all men everywhere) reticence, or dissimulation, or 
downright falsehood keeps real sentiment and feeling hidden out 
of sight. The daughter of the king is affianced toa prince, who, 
in exchange for his hot vows of constancy, can obtain ncthing 
warmer than the assurance, “ I love you, Philamer—be satisfied.” 
Husbands and wives, too, live amicably together, because each is 
ignorant of the other’s secret heart. So passes the daily life 
of King Phanor’s court, till one day the queen suggests to his 
majesty an excursion to a palace of his some twenty miles away, 
of which she has often heard, but to which her king has never 
accompanied her. The king makes excuse after excuse, and 
eventually driven into a corner, has to confess that the palace is 
surrounded by some magic influence, whereby any one and every 
one entering its enchanted walls is bound to speak the simple, un- 
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adulterated truth, being all the time unconscious that it is the truth, 
The queen finds no objection in all this, and assurcs the king that 
she at least is willing to stand the test. “AmTI not a faithful 
wife?” she inquires. “Indeed I believe you’re more than faith- 
ful,” says sacred majesty, “ and so believing would not be unde- 
ceived.” The queen in retort suggests that possibly the monarch 
may fear the palace on his own account, on which, for the vin- 
dication of his honour, the king announces his intention of pro- 
ceeding to the palace on the next day, taking with him the prince 
and princess and the entire court. His readiness to go thither being 
accounted for by the fact that he carries with him a magic talis- 
man, whereby the possessor is enabled, as far as his own tongue is 
concerned, to defy the subtle influence of the place. 

In the second act, then, we have king and court within the 
enchanted walls. But what a change. The masks are off. 
Dissimulation, prevarication, falsehood, all gone. Every one 
speaking what he thinks, not what he would have said, and every 
one under the impression that what-he would have said he 1s 
uttering, the hidden thought known only to himself. The 
flatterers forget to flatter. ‘The musician scarce knows the treble 
from the bass. And, greatest change of all, the cold princess 
loudly advertises her affection for Prince Philamer in language 
full of passion and large love. The erewhile passionate prince, on 
the other hand, declares his vanity flattered by the declarations— 
swears that he has known five hundred prettier girls who have 
not given him half the trouble, and so on, till the princess is dis- 
tracted ‘with love and jealousy. Everywhere the magic influence 
wotks. A coquette prefaces her flirtations with an explanation of 
their object. ‘Two men of honour meet to engage in single conflict, 
and each confesses to the other that he is an arrant coward, and 
would rather have his right hand cut off—could it be done with- 
out causing him any pain—than fight. ‘The king, too, confesses 
a thousand infidelities to the queen, “lets innumerable cats out of 
unnumbered bags, thinking all the time that he’s pulling the 
strings tighter.” Of all the court, one alone seems unchanged by 
the magic spell—the peerless Myrza, the princess’s companion; 
and that is the strongest and most painful portion of the play, 
where, dropping the talisman which she has stolen from the king, 
she is compelled to describe herself as the basest of the base. This 
occurs in the third act. Myrza’s treachery. teaches Philamer the 
true worth of the princess; the queen snatches the talisman, and, 
breaking it in half, the palace is disenchanted—the influence gone; 
no more is every one compelled to speak the truth, and sacred 
majesty thinks it “ much better that it should be so.” 

“Pygmalion and Galatea,” by which “The Palace of Truth” 
has been succeeded at the Haymarket Theatre, and which the 
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author describes as a Mythological Comedy, is a decided advance 
in almost every respect upon the former work. The myth is freely 
and beautifully rendered. . Pygmalion, during his wife’s absence, 
impiously prays the gods to endow with life his masterpiece, the 
statue Galatea. The gods answer his prayer. He hears his name 
softly whispered, and, pulling aside the curtain, beholds his nymph 
transformed to very flesh and blood descending from her pedestal. 
At this point the comedy proper begins. Gifted with intelligence 
and speech, Galatea is witliout experience. A human being come 
to maturity without any knowledge of the ways of the world. A 

fectly beautiful woman, full of divine faculties, and absolutely 
mnocent. Hardly’any natural impulse which she feels has not to 
be checked by Pygmalion. She knows not why she may not love 
him. She expects that his wife will like her very much because 
their tastes agree. Expressing a desire to gaze upon herself, 
Pygmalion points her to a mirror. “ How very beautiful!” she 
exclaims. ‘I could look at myself all day.” Again Pygmalion 
checks, for though every woman thinks so, she is not expected to 
say asmuch. ll those sad creeds into which necessity has driven 
man appear to her amusingly unreasonable. She cannot bear to 
meet a soldier, having had explained to her the nature of his pro- 
fession. He is a hired assassin—one who is paid to take away the 
lives of men. “Qnly,” explains Pygmalion, “ only the lives of 
our country’s enemies.” “ Whether your countrymen are right 
or wrong?” inquires Galatea. “Oh! le don’t go into that,” re- 
joins her instructor. But having suggested the line taken by the 
dramatist, we will not spoil our impression of the piece by 
transcribing further imperfect memories of dialogue. Dire dismay 
and horrible confusion are brought about in the sculptor’s house- 
hold by this one innocent presence. His wife, suddenly returning, 
and finding him engaged in loving converse with the nym i 
exercises a power conferred upon her by the gods, and strikes “s 
husband blind as the penalty of infidelity. Then Galatea, hear- 
ing that Pygmalion cares not for her, bids a touching adieu to the 
world—“ this worthy world”—and changes again to senseless . 
marble. Pygmalion has received his sight, and the audience, too, 
may possibly obtain a glimpse of certain truths which, stated less 
beautifully, would meet with response less hearty. 

Both these works, of which we have given a necessarily in- 
adequate account, are-well worthy of attentive study at this time. 
As to their originality, unless we are prepared to apply to Mr. 
Gilbert some sendied other than that applied to the great masters 
of the art, we must-allow them to possess that merit. Applying 
the hard and fast rules to the latter production, it may be alleged 
that ‘Pygmalion and Galatea” might be more properly called a 
tragedy; but the whole scope and action of the piece are so un- 
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deniably in the spirit of comedy, that it would be the merest 
pedantry to distinguish the class of the play in accordance with 
the nature of the catastrophe. Again, the play affords a singular 
comment on the views of those who clamour for an observance of 
the unities. It happens that the three acts of “ Pygmalion and 
Galatea” cover one set.scene, and the time of action one day—so 
that the unities of time and place are observed. But it is to be 
noted that, while our sense of the possibility and fitness of things 
is satisfied in this particnlar, we are compelled to admit improba- 
bilities far more startling than any to be met with in differences of 
time or changes of locality. But these, after all, are small matters 
—technical questions which authors themselves know best how to 
deal with. - There are considerations for us of greater interest. 

It will be observed that, in both these plays—so very different 
in plot, character, incident, and scene—the intention and teaching 
are precisely similar, That is to say, each exhibits the application 
to the every-day intercourse of average humanity, of the fierce 
test of truth. In the first instance, it is done by placing the 
characters all under the influence of a truth-compelling spell. In 
the last, it is effected by the introduction of a truth-speaking 
avent. The effect in both cases is strife, confusion, enmity—a 
shaking of “the pillars of domestic peace.” We are too impure 
for the sacred presence. We dislike it. It cannot take up its 
abode among us. There is a marked difference, however, between 
the philosophies to be inferred from the conclusion of the pieces. 
In “Pygmalion and Galatea,” embodied truth voluntarily dis- 
uppears. We are left in doubt whether, after all, in Pygmalion’s 
studio the divine principle|might not have eventually overcome 
opposition. The likelihood is not suggested—nay, the improba- 
bility is apparent. But the doubt is left unsolved. In the 
“Palace of Truth,” however, the teaching is distinctly cynical. 
Of announced choice a lying world is preferred to a truth-speak- 
ing Elysium. “’Tis better that it should.be so,” says King 
Phanor. And, indeed, perhaps his majesty was right. 

Both plays are written in blank verse, which is never stilted, 
often very beautiful, and always slightly suggestive of the influence 
of Tennyson. Both, too, are replete with an amount of wit, 
satire, and epigram, which alone would secure their reproduction 
for many a year to come. , 

Were it not that the enrichment of the world by the creation of 
a new and beautiful work of art is always a paramount considera- 
tion, that which we would feel inclined to congratulate ourselves 
most upon is the encroachment which has been thus made upon the 
staple of burlesque, justifying a hope that before a growing taste 
for this higher treatment of fairy and mythological lore, the evil 
will speelllly be driven off the stage for ever. 
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ABBOT’S GRANGE, 


BY JAMES GILLIES. 


Hil. 


HOME AGAIN, 


Sanpy knew no one in London, but he had good references 
from his college tutors, and a good education. here he was 
unknown he thought no service menial; he was honest and tem- 

rate, and Providence having thus gifted him, he was not long 
in finding work. 

His first place, that of under-usher in a large school, was a 
harder life than a crossing-sweeper’s would have been, and per- 
haps as unremunerative; but as he taught well and liked boys, he 
gained promotion, and he had only been three years and a few 
months from Scotland when he was able to return without fearing 
_ taunts of greed or self-seeking. He had heard no tidings of 
Margaret Muir or his relatives meanwhile, and had given none of 
himself to them. | At first, pride had kept him from writing; he 
had confidently expected to do grand deeds in London, and 
when he was glad to escape starvation by taking an under-usher’s 
—? he could not write until his future was brighter, When 

e had the. better post, letters seemed powerless to say what he 
had to tell, and he would wait and give the history of his years 
of absence, with all the advantages that a present lover has. 

It was on a sultry midsummer day that he came back; there 
was a thunder-storm brewing, and the air was oppressively heavy. 
Naturally he had a temperament awake to every change of 
weather, and his three years’ work at teaching had not lessened 
his sensitiveness of fibre and nerve. 

He walked the six miles distance between the landing-place of 
the Countess of Galloway (the little steamer that plies between 
Liverpool and Kirkcudbright) and Abbot’s Grange, and thus had 
time to feql all the influence of the weather, and to muse sadly on 
‘the ase with his uncle, his leave-taking, and the possibility of 
the doctor’s refusing to be reconciled with him. 

He would never, he said to himself, cross Abbot’s Grange 
threshold until his uncle retracted his cruel words, and made him 
welcome. There is a little inn in the village, he would lodge 
there, and arrange some plan of action; the road to it leads 
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through the Grange estate, and when he had passed the boundary- 
wall and was walking on Leightons’ land, he saw that there had 
been strange changes in his absence. The remembrance of home he 
had carried with him showed Nature in her trimmest order; his 
eyes saw Nature in slovenly rags. 

The fir-trees in the plantations wanted thinning, there were 

here and there in the stone dykes, between some fields 
whole walls needing pulling down and rebuilding. Over one gap 
a flock of sheep had leaped into a corn-field and were feasti 
themselves on the green wheat. Near the Grange the neglect was _ 
as great; ten or twelve lean, long-bodied swine were ranging in 
the small park. Large crops of nettles flourished under the fine 
old trees, whose orderly age had been Dr. Leighton’s pleasure. 
Even the walls of the house (spotless of old) were grey and 
weather-stained for want of whitewash. The gates were open, 
and, despite his intention, he could not pass the park without 
entering and going forward to the house; 1t was possible that he 
might see Agnes; she would tell him all the news, and he could 
have her opinion as to the best time for meeting the doctor. 

The Grange was at first a square, two-storied house, afterwards 
a'gabled wing was built at either end—that to the south fitted for 
kitchens and offices, that to the north arranged as a drawing-room, 
with a small bedroom leading from it. The old entrance was 
towards the east, but one Leighton, more sensitive to cold than 
the builder, closed that door, carried the carriage-road round the 
end of the kitchens and through the flower-garden to a door- 
way he opened fronting ra 5 

He disliked spending money, and the old door-posts with the 
fanlight that had headed the door still had a place in the wall. 

Sandy was inquisitive, and tall enough to look through this 
window. He sawa woman ina white gown sitting in the doorway 
—and his heart gave passionate, tumultuous throbs ; that shapely 
head, that shining brown hair, surely belonged to Margaret Muir 
—HIS Margaret. He could not leave the Grange without speak- 
ing to her; beyond the drawing-room a wooden fence divides the 
. flower-garden from the park, and he crossed the neglected grass, 

— over the palings, and crushed through the thickly-growing 
rubs. 

It was about the time that poor Charlotte Bronté had first 
taken the world’s ear captive with her wonderful story of “Jane 
Eyre,” and Margaret Muir was so absorbed with Rochester’s love- 
making, that it was at least a minute before, feeling she was no 
longer alone, she lifted her eyes and saw her own lover. In many 
a night’s wakeful vigil he had painted this scene until it had 
taken these proportions, Margaret meeting him with loving eyes, 
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with warm blushes, hiding her lovely confused face on his —_ 


and murmuring the few tender words into his ear, that were 
her deep feeling could express, then bursting into a soft rain of 
joyful tears: that was his fancy. This is the reality: there were 
welcoming blushes, the painting was lifelike enough there, for all 
the blood in her body might have mounted to her face and neck, 
their colour was so painful, But the soft arms round the neck 
and the tender words were wanting, for she stood trembling before 
him and was silent. He took her hand. . — ' 

“Have I startled you, Maggie?” 

How tenderly the words were given; he might have been en- 
couraging a timid child. 

“You are home again, Sandy,” was the answer. “ Miles will 
be glad to see you.” 

“Ts that your welcome?” 

She had not strength to brave out the act to the end, the colour 
faded from her face until even her lips were white. 

“ You never wrote, Sandy!” she cried, contracting her brows, 
and twitching the muscles round her mouth. “ You never wrote, 
and Miles——” .The words might have been choking her, for 
she clutched at her throat with her free hand. “ Let me go! let 
me go!” she almost screamed. “Miles is my husband.” 

She ran out of the hall, down the passages leading to the 
kitchens, found Agnes, sent her to him, sand ran up a back stair- 
case to her own room. | 

He was standing on the threshold when Agnes came to him, 
and, but for her mediation, he would have turned his back on that 
house for ever; but, with kindly entreaty, she constrained him to 
come in, to be seated, and to hear her story. 

His uncle was dead; they had found him. in a fit on the dining- 
room floor; and his cousin and Margaret had been married more 
than twelve months. 

She had told all that she would tell, when he heard a soft foot- 
step on the stair, and a louder on the door-step, then the sound 
ef a book banged violently on the floor, and Miles spoke. 

“Wasting your time with your trashy novels—if you have not 
Ponty to do come out in the fields and help to get in the hay. 

should J keep you in idleness?’ 
is wife told him of Sandy’s return, and, together, they came 
in the room. | 

“You here again, Sandy; have you made your fortune? There 
have been changes in your absence.” 

“‘ Agnes has told me of them.” 

“Well, you are welcome at the old house, Bring in the tea, 


Agnes. Go and help Agnes, Maggie, for Sandy will be hungry.” 
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Tea over, the whisky bottle was brought ‘out, and Miles, after 
pressing Alick in vain to drink, drank freely of toddy himself; 
the drink made him angry, and his wife’s offences were punished 
after this fashion : 

“T suppose you never thought I should wear your old shoes, . 
Sandy ?” 

Sandy’s answer was inarticulate, and Margaret tried to turn the 
talk tosome other subject, but Miles was in too bad a mood to let 
his words pass for an ill-timed jest. 

“Look ‘at her! listen to her!” he said, bitterly; “she’s an 
idiot ; she never let me rest until I married her; she was always 
after me; it was the worst day’s work I ever did; I never wanted 
to marry her. She’s doing her best to ruin me. And old Muir 
—her father, the factor—he thought I should help him out of 
his money difficulties, but I soon stopped him from coming here 
to borrow; if I am hampered with her, 1 won’t be burdened with 
all the Muir clan. Then he came to me and said he feared she 
was unhappy; and when I asked, ‘Had she complained against 
me? he could only mutter that she looked sad. Insolent old fool! 
how dare he to insult me in my own house.” 

Agnes had used to say of Alick, when he was a lad, that 
“Sandy was éaft aneuch whiles,“ but he could thole* when he 
likit ;” and his behaviour while with his cousins to-night justified 
her judgment, for he gave no sign before them of the passions 
that, like unclean birds, were devouring his heart. Yet he was 
obliged to make an excuse of his fatigue, and escape early from 
the room; he felt that in another minute his self-restraint must be 
snapped asunder like the green withes with which Delilah bound 
the sleeping Samson, and the evil that was in him would show its 
power, making him shout aloud blasphemous words against his 
Maker, or call down terrible curses on himself and all in the 
house. It was unendurable to have come home to a Jost love and 
a lost inheritance (for his uncle had died without a will, and by 
his intestacy all the estates had fallen to Miles as heir-at-law), and 
by neglected lands and torturing words, to know that the owner 
valent neither wife nor heritage. He thought; when he lay down 
in his old room, worn out with the fury he had expressed, when 
alone, in frightful words and oaths unknown to his tongue before, 
that sleep was for ever unattainable, but the day’s walking served 
him well, and when Agnes, troubled for him, came to look how 


he rested before she went to her own bed, he was sleeping like a 
tired child. 





* Endure. 
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Iv. 


APPLES OF SODOM. 


Tne windows of the Grange were opened as wide as their 
cumbrous fashion would allow, and the curtains, flapped about by 
the soft autumn wind, were blown to and fro into all kinds of 
whimsical resemblances. 

The outer walls of. the house were pure enough to sparkle in 
the sunset. The grass in the park was evenly mown, and the pigs. 
were no longer masters of the hunt in that domain, but were held 
in well-fed bondage elsewhere. The nettles were gone; the 
boundary walls rebuilt. The sunset could not find a pleasanter 
resting-place than Abbot’s Grange éstate looked this night. 

Inside, too, there were improvements; the dingy hangings and 
worn floor-cloths had given place to bright silk curtains and 
— that muffled your footfall—the furniture was brightened, 
and the family portraits looked out from newly-gilded frames. 

The linen on the dining-table shone out the graceful pattern 
that in bygone years some —_ of a country weaver had worked 
with the fine threads that Leighton fingers had spun, The worn 
silver was faultlessly bright, and there were teacups at one side of 
the table that might have broken the heart of a covetous collector 
of china. 

The whole house looked a cheerful welcome for some guest. 

es (hard enough to please with her own handiwork) was satis- 
, and said, half aloud 

“T dinna thimk it could be better.” Then she sighed heavily. 
“Weel there’s aye change, and gin they ha’ the blessing o’ the 
A’mighty they will do brawly. I could wish though——” 

There was the sound of wheels, an open carriage drove through 
the park round the house to the front entrance, and the guests 
— greeted by the old woman’s kindest words and heartiest 

es 





Guests! they were no guests, it was the laird of Abbot’s Grange 
and his young wife, returned from their six months’ holiday tour. 
What! had Miles’s heart so expanded that he had disbursed money 
on the house, the lands, and for his wife’s pleasure? Notso, these 
are no longer the days of miracles{; you must only expect from the 
tree its proper fruit. Miles had been some time dead, and Mar- 
garet and the inheritance were Sandy’s now. 

The country people thought that a sufficient time had not 
¢lapsed between the dates of Margaret’s widowhood and her 
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second marriage, but the Scotch are very jealous of the i 
of widows, and public opinion is rigorous in exacting a due ti 
of mourning. 

“You are glad to be at home, Margaret?” 

“Glad to be at home. Yes, Sandy.” 

“ And the old house will not be haunted to you?” 

Her face lost its light ; — ve been with the reflection of 
a deeper shadow, for the moonlight that streamed in a white flood 
ee her husband looked sadly 
tro She th or woman ! that a remembrance 
first marriage pained him; her heart was too full for words ; 
Signeanwny tlt, Ginna onedhy.” Tiere 

were very cold, t ight was ; 
— spoken between them before Agnes knocked 
the door. | 

“ Will ye speak for a minute, Maister Alick?” 

He followed her into the dining-room, where the curtams were 
drawn, the lighted lamp was on the table, and beside the lamp the 
family Bible lay; Agnes pointed to it. - 

“Will ye no tak’ the Buik? It’s a godly fashion, and it was 
aye sage o yer forbears.” 

“ you always prayers?” 

dese a at ? ee ray voy hoe the lasses will come 
ben, e warshi ick, it'll bri @ blessing.” 

And “ laid her hendenmeationh on = salt 

“ Bring them in, then.” 

And, with Margaret sitting beside him, he opened the book and 
found a chapter. The twowomen who were now Agnes’s under- 
lings were first to come in, Agnes followed, then came Jock, the 
lad engaged as helper for David Cowan, who was still in Abbot's 
Grange service, and last of all David himself. Alexander rose and 
went forward to meet him, and Margaret, not at rest yet from the 
trouble stirred in her heart by her husband’s question and his sad 
look, watched them with eager eyes. She knew the story of their 
schoolboy friendship, and Sandy had told her of David's offer the 
night of his quarrel with the doctor. To her surprise their eyes 
held no joyful expression, but David’s showed womanly pity, and 
Sandy’s awakening pain. He trembled when the greeting over 
he sat down at herside again, and his hands shook as, turning 
back the pages of the Bible, he chose another psalm for the even- 
ing’s , 

She fi no bE Degemery in the portion he did read, for it 
was the Fifty-first Psalm, and to her mind there was no special 
necessity for those penitential outeries on the night of their home- 

coming. David, resting his elbows on his knees, leaned his head 
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uneasiness was Ominous, 
moon. There might have been an evil spell hanging over 


old house, for after their return her husband her company, 
and grew moodier daily. f; 
There is a hilly field on the estate called the Abbot's Holm; the 


river bounds it on the west, and it is a pleasant waterside walk in 
the summer-time, when the sunlight brightens the dark pools of 
the Dee, and reflects itself in rainbows in the broken spray that 





falls from the uneven rocks, for the bed of the river isvery rugged 


at that point, but in the misty autumn it is cheerless and gloomy. 

There Sandy spent hours and days, walking in one line at the 

river-side until his feet had worn a bare pathway on the rank 

re . Thrice Margaret followed him, and timidly laying 

er hand on his arm kept pace with his measured steps; twice he 

took no heed of her, but the third time he sharply begged her, at 
least for a little time, to leave him alone. 

Had she been of a coarser fibre, and, determined at all costs to 
know his trouble, rudely torn aside the veil of reserve he held 
between them, it might have been better for both. But she was 
naturally easily repressed ; her schooling with Miles had increased 
her defects of temperament, and instead of bringing all her 
womanly arts to bear upon her husband, that she might Jearn the 
cause of his coldness, she endured in silence, saying that in this 
sorrow she was rightly punished for the sin of her first marriage. 
She endured in silence, but the salt of her life was gone. Aforetime, 
who knows what silent, proud consciousness of iority, or 
what unconfessed, foolish hope nerved her to bear Miles’s torture 
without much flinching, but this experience was an acuter torture 
without an alleviating hope. For now, the one man to whom her 
heart turned, the man she had injured, and from whose memory 
she had hoped by a thousand tender touches to efface all record of 
her inconstancy, was cold to her and careless of her cares for him. 
A brief honeymoon, she thought, had seen the setting of his love, 
and she was nothing to him—worse than nothing, an endured 
hindrance. Added to this disappointment she had another trial, 
she was nervous, and Sandy ha Dad dreams. Night after night, 
he, having fallen heavily asleep, the moment his head was laid on 
his pillow, would begin to mutter words through his closed teeth, 
the excitement of his brain increasing, he would leap screaming 
out of bed in all the agony of a terrible nightmare. 
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His cousin’s death had deeply impressed him, and’ that was 
generally the subject of his talk. 

“Dead! do you tell me he is dead, David?—do you tell me 
that Miles is ?” he would ask, shudderingly, with a long, 
moaning emphasis on the last word of the question. Then sitting 
down by the bedroom fire, he would wring his hands and w 
himselfawake. Fully conscious he would arise, dress, and spen 
the rest of the night wandering from one room of the house to an- 
other; while she lay with widely-opened eyes, beating heart, and 

uivering nerves, longing for morning. It was a hard time, but 
end was not long in coming. 











MARBLE. 


WuHo made thee what thou art? Who touched thy face 
With cold and pitiless scorn, and made thine eyes 

Flash heartless words to bid him leave the place, 
When misery dulled his voice and choked his sighs? 


Hadst thou a heart to beat, a breast to feel, 
A mind to penetrate, a soul to know? 
Or didst thou for cruel purpose coldly steel 
Thy higher nature to despise his woe? 


What thoughts for thee could any past distil ? 
Lapped in the sweet content of luxury, 
Where all can minister thy slavish will, 
To lavish meek observances on thee. 


How well disdain became thy pallid face, 
And on thy lips how scorn its seal could set ; 
How pure, how saintly seemed thy callous grace, 
Which care can’t spoil, nor sorrow ever fret. 





Thy nature must be charged with sympathy 
For the wild discords of a man’s despair, 

Since thou couldst lead him on so warily 

To feel the poisoned sweetness of thy snare. 








Marble. 
’Twas easy to entice him with thy guile, 
And goad him with thy evil witchery, 
So that the falseness of thy merciless smile 

Might ever haunt him in the days to be. 


Perchance it suited well an idle mood, 

To trifle with an earnest heart in play, 
A selace for thy dreamy quietude— 

A laughing balm to kill a summer’s day. 


No doubt ’twas sweet to probe a misery, 
"T'was sweeter still at first to feed love’s fire, 
According with thy nature happily, 
To kindle hopes to watch their light expire. 


Or mark the cloud of anguish slowly move 
Upon his troubled spirit, like a doom, 
When he was dreaming of eternal love ! 
Of calms that bless, of joys that light man’s gloom. 


For woman’s smiles had often stolen among 

The wild and furrowed clouds of care and strife, 
When, in the heat and turmoil of the throng, 

He strove to find his place and way in life. 


And they would cast upon his lighter hours 
A fearful brilliance of exotic rays, 

In memories like the aroma of flowers 
Falling in vocal nooks and leafy ways. 


And yet he never dallied with their light, 
. But trampled the dear fragrance in the dust, 
Since none'did give him hope, or thought, or right, 
To grasp a sacred dream of love and trust. 


And so the toil-chained years clanked heavily 
Upon his dreary life, that hid its cares, 

Like silent rocks upon the unresting sea, 
That wreck a helpless vessel unawares ! 


Until he met thy wondrous face and fell 
Pierced with its loveliness a captive there, 

Adoring it and loving it so well, 

That from that moment all his world was fair! 
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And revelling like a miser in his bliss, 
He hoarded it im seeret tenderly, 


Grasping a splendid dream of happiness, 
That had its root and bud and bloom im thee. 


Like shipwrecked sailors on the desolate seas, 
Looking for human succour in the night, 
Amid the shrieking tempest’s vagaries, 
So yearned he for the shelter of love's light. 


Until he seemed to find it in thy words, 
‘Freighted with delicate sweetness, rich im all 

That stirs to life the spirits slumbering chords, 
Vibrating to thy over-mastering thrall. 


And all the storm-wracked past dissolved away, 
And the dear present flashed upon his eyes, 
Like the bright girdle of the lunar ray, 
When every cloud around it parts and dies. 


The vagueness and the vastness of all things, 
The dim uncertainty of human dreams, 
Grew beautiful when love with angel wings 
Stooped and cast o’er him her transcendent gleams. 


Till hastening near thy presence, striving still 
To grasp love’s dear assurance to his soul, 
A minion to thy proud, imperious will, _ 
A beggar suing for affection’s dole. 


He found thee cold as ice in ice-bound seas, 
Thy speech as chilled as winter's ocean’s spray, 
While every answering tone did seem to freeze 
The passionate words he vainly strove to say. 


It mattered not that thou hadst slain his dream, 
That withered like a leaf in autumn’s hand, 
Love’s life-compelling, all-absorbing beam, 
' The souls who feel can only understand. 


The frets and toils of life consume man’s hours, 
Or else for woman’s love he dulls his brain, 


- To find her beauty like those tropic flowers, 
Whose sweets are poison, and whose hues are vain. 





Marble. 


Better to work in chains until we die, 
Better to wear toil’s menial yoke alone, 

Than worship like a fool a lovely lie, 
Whose mind is earthly and whose heart is stone. 

Better to woo despair, or callous hate, 
Or supine, yield to isolation’s sway, 

Than link our thoughts, our hopes, our life, our fate, 
To the false glitter of allarement’s ray. 

Go—leave the dream thy falsehood has profaned, - 
The sacred hours are meant for nobler themes, 

And though all memory failed and nought remained, 
I would not have thee enter in my dreams. 


Oh sacred thought that ease and silence store, 
That blossoms still, though Winter tears its prey 

Of rotting leaves and howls to find no more, 

_ Eating the bloom of loveliness away. 


Oh, may thy baneful memory never come. 
To blight the life of its serener mood ; 
Rest tranquil in the beauty of thy home, 
And leave me grateful for my solitude. 
IstporE G. ASCHER. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue President of the United States took great credit to him- 
self in his annual address for having referred the vexed questions 
known as the Alabama claims and the San Juan Island question 
to arbitration. It certainly was a great step in advance, and an 
example to all Europe as well as to the rest of the world. 

But while claims for indirect or constructive damages have been 
abandoned, and the claims confined to the injuries said to have 
been suffered by individuals at the hands of the Confederate 
cruisers, the Americans intimate that the first claims are waived 
only in order to facilitate the attainment of a friendly settlement, 
me that failing such settlement, they reserve the right to press 
those claims. Now, arbitration means that the two or more 
parties who have recourse to such a proceeding shall abide by the 
results. From whom, then, is the failure of a settlement to be 
anticipated? From those who hold a rod in abeyance, or from 
those who are threatened with it in the prospective? It is treating 
the great contracting powers like so many little children. 

We have not seen a word about the San Juan question, but if 
we had the same astute personages to decide it as those who were 
engaged in determining the old Canadian boundary, there is no 
doubt that it would be satisfactorily shown that a line carried 
southward from the parallel of fifty-one degrees, through the 
Channel which separates Great Britain from France, passes by 
Spithead and out by the Solent. 

If there is one subject in which the Germans are more distin- 
guished than another it is for their knowledge of geography, and 
although by no means wishing to prejudge the question, and ready 
and willing to submit to their arbitration, we feel quite convinced 
that where there are three channels south of the parallel of forty- 
nine degrees, and it was stipulated by treaty that the line should 
os from that parallel between the Continent and Vancouver 

sland, that the German geographers will find that the “ middle 
channel,” or Douglas Channel, occupies, as its name indicates, a 
mid position between Rosario Strait to the east, and Haro Strait 
to the west. This would leave San Juan Island to Great Britain, 
a it would give Orcas, Shaw, and Lopez Islands to the United 
tates. 

There can; however, be little doubt that at the time of the treaty 

Rosario Strait was the channel meant, and the one down the 
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middle of which the line of demarcation was to be carried. It 
was the only channel navigated at that epoch, if not the only one 
known between the Continent and Vancouver Island. 





One word in. behalf of the great African traveller—Living- 
stone. The Royal Geographical Society is about to equip and 
send off an expedition in search of the long-missing and long- 
enduring explorer. Her Majesty’s government have, with, it 1s 
to be feared, almost characteristic disregard of the claims of the 
good and the worthy, declined to assist the expedition in any way 
whatsoever; it is, therefore, all the more incumbent upon private 

nerosity to supply what State parsimony has refused—that is, 

ds to carry out the enterprise in an efficient manner. It is 
exploration which renders colonisation possible, and hitherto it has 
been imagined that it is colonisation which has formed the corner- 
stone of the imperial prestige of Great Britain. But the existing 
administration sets its face against colonisation; no wondcr, then, 
that to be consistent, it should also snub exploration. 





Mr. J. Talboy Wheeler’s “Journal of a Voyage up the Irra- 
waddy to Mandalay and Bhamo,” London, Triibner and Co., 
contains in a very brief and inexpensive form most interesting 
details of a journey up a river which is now looked upon both by 
the British and native authorities as the most promising line of 
communication with the western provinces of China, whose Mus- 
sulman chiefs have not been found so inimical as was at first anti- 
cipated. As a proof of the progress going on in these countries, 
we observe that one of the ministers of the King of Ava—the 
Pangyet Woon—was a B.A. and M.A. of the Sorbonne, or, as 
Mr. Wheeler puts it by mistake, of the Pantheon—quite a suffi- 
cient guarantee of a most efficient education. On the other hand, 
the arrogance and superstition which it will take years of inter- 
communication to efface, is shown in the golden Htee recently 
em to the Shoay Dagon Pagoda by the King of Burmah. 

he Rangoon Gazette says that there is an old Burmese prophecy 
to the effect that when the King of Burmah crowns the Shoay 
Dagon Pagoda he will recover possession of Pegu within a year 
from that date. Of late years the court of Ava has acquired 
some real knowledge of political affairs in Europe; but it is re- 
lated by Mr. Wheeler of the late King Tharawadi, that a French 
gentleman who visited his court having suggested that if his 
Majesty would conclude a treaty with France, the French king 
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would assist him against all his enemies. “ Help me!” exclaimed 
the indignant potentate; “why, the King of France ought to 
ask me to help him. With my army I could conquer all the 
world.” 





A little war in India, where our possessions border upon inde- 
pendent states, or encompass tae wo provinces, with here and 
there semi-barbarous hill-tribes, ensconsed, as it were, between 
each, is of unavoidable occurrence. Such is the case in the in- 
stance of the invasion of the Looshai, or Lushai country, at 
present being carried out. 

The savage people, so-called, and who have rendered themselves 
notorious by outrages innumerable, are said to be of Malay rather 
than of Hindhu origin, and ‘they inhabit a woody, hilly district, 
without roads or even permanent villages, to the east of Calcutta, 
between Chittagong and the tea districts of Assam. They are 
thus by their habits and position, and the character of their 
country, just the people to give a deal of troubie. 

The district, which is only some sixty miles broad by one hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles long, has been assailed by two separate 
columns, acting from Cachar to the north, and Chittagong to the 
south, whilst the Muniporeans have been called to arms to bar the 
retreat of these mountain bandits to the east. There might seem: 
an exaggerated employment of power to send a large and well- 
equipped force against loosely connected and numerically weak 
tribes, but the character of both people and country demanded 
such, and no one was more up to the necessity of such a dispiay 
of force than Lord Napier. The use of an adequate force, indeed, 
to chastise such people, and bring their hilly fastnesses into sub- 
jection, will save ultimately much loss of life and an extended 
expenditure, and there is every reason to believe that in this 
instance these results will be attained by a brief and effective 
campaign. 





The late Franco-Prussian war has, as might be expected, given 
birth to almost innumerable publications among the French them- 
selves. By far the greater number of these publications emanate 
from military sources. Junior officers, field-officers, even generals 
and marshals, have all contributed to the vast stock of material, out 
of which the truth will one day have to-be sifted. For, as a 
French publicist himself observes, military men are too apt, to give 
way to a feeling of partiality, even when they have been roa. 
actors in the great scenes of which they undertake to become the 
historians. The subaltern has a tendency to criticise his chiels, 
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whilst the leader labours to give a favourable view of his command. 
Hence more personal pleas, more interested justifications and 
sionate attacks, are to be met with in these numerous publications 
than serious studies or able disquisitions in either a military or an 
— oe : ; 

All the works u the campaign of 1870 converge upon two 

t names: Sedan and in. ems these es Sal attention 

is called to two of a purely literary character. The first, ,“ La 
France Envahie,” by M. Jules Claretie, is replete with curious 
anecdotes, but more remarkable by its style than by its depth. 
It is a book of sensations, of lively pictures, but of neither a 
thoughtful nor a judicious character. The same may be said, to 
a certain extent, of M. Alfred Meziére’s “ Recits de l’Invasion; 
Alsace et Lorraine,” but written in a sober, serious style, the work 
pictures forth many sad realities divested of the incomplete and 
contradictory reports that were current at the time. M. Alfred 
Michiel’s “ Histoire de la Guerre Franco-Prussienne et de ses 
Origines,” published in Brussels, is characterised by an intense 
hostility to everything Prussian, not without a considerable ac- 
quaintance exhibited with the objects of vituperation. In the 
“Histoire de la Guerre de 1870,” by V. D., Officier d’Etat 
Major, military science is interwoven with political appreciations 
and philosophical considerations to prove that the disasters which 
befell the country were as much due to the vice of systems as to 
the incapacity of persons. 

General Wimpffen and General Ducrot have both written upon 
the disasters of Sedan, the one under the title of “ Sedan,” the 
other under that of “La Journée de Sedan.” Written in a spirit 
of opposition, the one imparts light to the other; but whilst 
General Wimpffen is credited by a judicious critic with labouring 
too assiduously to clear himself of all responsibility, General Ducrot 
is said to relate the facts of the case with simplicity and pre- 
cision. 

Among the works more particularly devoted to the Siege of 
Metz, one, entitled “Le Blocus de Metz en 1870,” is noticed as 
replete with important and useful information, the documents 
upon which the work is founded having been supplied by the 
municipal council of the city. The ‘ Notes Cursives” of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel de Montliusant are also noticed as very instructive. 
“L’Armée Frangaise & Metz,” by M. le Comte de la Tour du 

in Chambly, is described as replete with accurate details, care- 
fully written and impartially judged. A work entitled “Metz, 
Campagne et Negotiations, par un Officier Supérieur de l’Armée 
du Rhin,” created a deep sensation by arguing im at once a 
veracious and sagacious manner, that every one did not do his 
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duty. Books and pamphlets alike, indeed, when treating of Metz, 
have all in view a great personality—Marshal Bazaine. We 
thought our readers might, amongst the hundreds of these pub- 
lished, like to have a guide to some of the best, and it is nota 
little amusing to find our gallant neighbours revenging themselves 
for the moment upon their victors by attempting to show in “ La 
Race Prussienne,” par M. de Quatrefages, that the Prussians are 
not of German so much as of Slavish and Finnish origin. 





The thoughtful and versatile author of “Secular Annotations 
on Scripture Texts” and “Cues from all Quarters’—the Rev. 
Francis Jacox—has brought out not only a second series of the 
said “ Annotations,” but also, if possible, a still more remarkable 
volume, whose title, “Bible Music: being Variations in many 
Keys, on Musical Themes from Scripture,” gives but a faint idea 
of the learning, research, and variety of its contents. It is, indeed, 
a peculiarity in the writings of Mr. Jacox, who in his extreme 
modesty scarcely claims to himself the title of * author,” that his 
works, if “no original creative composition,” so fuse and com- 
mingle the wisdom of others, more especially that of the Scriptures, 
with his own, as almost to appropriate it to himself ere he presents 
it to his reader in some new and suggestive aspect. If this is not 
literature, it would be difficult to say what is. It is not poetry, it 
certainly is not fiction, nor is it simply a display of erudition or ac- 
quainutance with books. It is to our mind one of the highest 
avocations of the author, that he imparts profitable knowledge 
in so pleasant and yet so instructive a form, that nothing but an 
actual perusal of the works themselves can convey an idea of the 
benefit and satisfaction to be derived from them. 


As each special church, in each separate realm, stigmatises all 
inclination for impartial investigation as scepticism, all conclusions 
of independent inquiry as heresy, all repudiation of blind faith in 
human fictions as infidelity, and all honest exercise of the divine 

ift of reason in matters theological as rationalism, it is somewhat 
difficult to know what to say of the “ Hymns of Modern Man,” 
by T. H. Noyes, Jun., B.A. of Ch. Ch., Oxford, author of an 
“Tdyll of the Weald,” &c., London, Longman and Co., and in 
which the discordant dogmatism and pretentions to superhuman 
authority, arrogated by each separate church as its own especial 
privilege, are freely and even bitterly denounced. Whilst it 1s 
evident that the author holds by the first commandment, believes 
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that Christ himself taught the worship of one God, whose children 
we are, there is nothing offensive in his language, differing thereby 
very widely from the tactics pursued by his opponents. Those 
who cannot sympathise, then, in his convictions, may still read 
them without apprehension of painful impressions; whilst those 
who believe that the modern movement seeks to substitute inquiry 
for dogmatism, comprehensible methods for miracles, and rational 
convictions for traditional beliefs, will hail these hymns as a poetical, 
fair, and philosophical expression of the growing belief that the 
Creator and Saviour cannot be imprisoned in formula; that He is 
in everything that unites us and elevates us, and that He is not 
to be found in any doctrine that divides and debases mankind. 





It is well known that the Asiatic Archipelago is inhabited by 
various races. The Malays affect the coasts pretty generally; but 
other races, more or less barbarians, dwell in the interior of the 
lands, having certain relations with one another, but differing 
essentially from the Malays. The Australian race is distinguished 
by its sleek hair. The island belt, stretching from New Britain 
by the New Hebrides to New Caledonia, is peopled by a race with 
woolly hair, like African negroes. The Papuas or Papuans of 
New Guinea are again distinguished by their large bushy masses 
of half-woolly hair. 

The able French geographer, M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, has 
recently put forth an opinion that the races dwelling in the in- 
terior of these islands constitute a primordial white race, peculiar 
to the said islanded region, having a more or less Caucasian type, 
with oval faces, straight or aquiline noses, and thick sleek hair. 
Such are the Battas of Sumatra, the Dyaks of Borneo, the Tagals 
of Luzon, the Bizayas of Mindanao, and many others. This race 
is limited on the one side by the yellow races of Eastern Asia, on 
the other by the black or negro-like populations of the south-west; 
_ has it two ramifications: one to the north, by Formosa and 
Japan to the Kurile Islands; another to the eastward, in the 
islands of Polynesia or of the South Pacific. As this race is pecu- 
larly of insular origin, M. Vivien de Saint-Martin proposes to 
designate it “ the Oceanian race.” —Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphse, Nov., 1871. 

t is to be objected to this view of the subject that the Eastern 
Archipelago appears to have been once united to the mainland. 
Huxley, Wallace, and others, have traced the eras of separation by 
the fauna of the countries. Thus, Australia has been determined 
to belong to the oolitic or jurassic epoch, New Zealand to the 
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triassic. ‘There was in the latter islands a black man at the time 
of the trias; a man with fair hair between the tras and tertiary 
epoch ; the Maori between the tertiary and quaternary epochs; 
and the white man hasarrived in our times. Africa, according to 
these views united to Australia, gave the black man, Eastern 
Europe, or North-Western Asia, the white man, America the 
Maori and the fair-haired race. M. Marcou believes that the red 
man with dark hair and aquiline nose lived originally on a con- 
tinent which extended from New Guinea to California and Western 
America. Commodore Wilkes and M. Garnier have also pointed 
out the connexion of the Maoris and the mhabitants of the basin 
of the Missouri, and of the men with fair hair in the west ex- 
tremity of New Zealand, with the Indians of Zuni or Aztecs of 
Mexico. But the separation of the Sioux from the Maoris belongs, 
geologically speaking, to a much more recent epoch than the 
separation of the Australians or Papuas from the dark races of 
Africa. 





SOURCES OF THE Oxus.—Ever since Lieutenant Wood's dis- 
covery of a lake, which he called Sirikul, upon the great central 
plateau of the Pamir, this has been supposed to be the chief 
source of the Oxus. Recent researches have, however, shown that 
this celebrated river is formed of five distinct branches, arising, it 
is supposed, from as many different lakes, the most distant and 
most extensive of which is the famous Kara Kul, “ Black Lake,” 
or “Dragon Lake,” of the Chinese, and which would hence 
appear to be the true source of the river. Sirikul has been cor- 
rected to Sarik-kul, the “ Yellow Lake,” and it has been deter- 
mined as a great feature in physical geography, and in contra- 
diction to Humboldt’s generalisations, that the Pamir highlands 
are not, as has been supposed, a transverse range joining the 
Himalaya with the Thian Shan Mountains to the north, but that 
they are, in fact, a prolongation of the axis of the Himalaya.— 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xv. No. 3. 





A French writer noticing Mr. A. J. Booth’s “ Saint Simon and 
Saint Simonism” in the Revue Bibliographique Universelle, says: 
“ The ideal of life has completely changed with the greater portion 
of the working-classes of the United Kingdom; the world in 
which we live is no longer looked upon as a state of preparation 
for a future life; the virtues which our fathers taught us to prac- 
tise are openly repudiated, or, at the least, much modified; 
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ience is looked upon as a sign of weakness, and the dignity of 
wo isset up as the only basis of a reasonable system of ioraliey 

No more churches, but scientific meetings, at which a lecture upon 
electricity takes the place of the liturgy, and hymns are super- 
seded by fragments of the ‘ Traviata’ or of the ‘Domino Noir.’ 
This is what we have arrived at; a social condition, the origin of 
-which may be read in Mr. Booth’s volume. There is matter here 
for the most serious reflection.” 





The discovery of rich auriferous deposits in New Caledonia is 
likely to lead to embroilments. The French do not as a rule 
engage in either gold-digging or washing, or in diamond seeking. 
The adventurous and daring spirit of those who do, and who will 
flock to New Caledonia, is well known. On the other hand, the 
French petty official is not the most accommodating character in 
the world: We have always deemed the occupation of New 
Caledonia, immediately off the coast, tenanted by such rising 
communities as those of New South Wales and Queensland, to be 
a mistake—an error of judgment—and circumstances may bring 
about a dénoument sooner than we had anticipated. 





The Oriental mind is essentially visionary. Whilst so ma 


ractical undertakings are in abeyance, we learn that Miadhat 


asha, the governor-general of Turkish Arabia, is projecting a 
railway on joint-stock principles from Baghdad to Kerbella. 
There is not in reality any regular traffic or intercourse between 
the two places. At certain intervals a batch of Persian pilgrims, 
and a more melancholy convoy of dead bodies of Shiahs on their 
way to be buried near their prophet, pass close by Baghdad; but 
this will not support a railway. Yet are the expenses estimated 
at 200,0007. One of Ibrahim Pasha’s favourite schemes, when 
in power in Syria, was a railway from Damascus to Mekka, for 
the benefit of Sunni pilgrims, but the financial errors of the 
project were satisfectosity explained to him. 





The Bishop of Manchester said in a recent address that he had 
no great belief in re-constructions of either the Church or State 
upon new bases. Some people thought we should thrive much 
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better with a dis-established than with an established Church, 
with a republic than a monarchy. He thought we could all 
thrive very well as things were now, if only we made the best of 
our privileges and our opportunities. He did not think it was a 
very safe path to venture on—the path of revolution—when, by a 
little improvement and reform, we could make our existing insti- 
tutions answer all the spiritual and temporal wants of the nation. 
He had infinite faith in the capacity for improvement that God 
had given to every one of us, if we would only use our oppor- 
tunities. It was we who wanted improvement, and not so much 
the institutions of the country. 





No less than four great meteorites were known to exist in the 
Mexican Desert. These were the Cohahuila meteorite of 1854, 
the Cohahuila meteorite of 1868, the Chihuahua iron of 1854, at 
the Hacienda de Conception, weighing about four thousand pounds, 
and the Tuscon iron found in 1854, on the north of the Rio Grande, 
having the form of a ring, and weighing from two to three thou- 
sand pounds. A fifth mass has recently been discovered on the 
western border of the Mexican Desert. It is called the San 
Gregorio meteoric iron, and consists of ninety-five per cent. of 
iron, and five per cent. of nickel, inclusive of a little cobalt. It 
measures six feet six inches in length, is five feet six inches high, 
and four feet thick at the base. Its weight is calculated to be 
about five tons. A sixth mass, said to be still larger, has also been 
recently discovered in the central portion of the desert. Dr. J. 
Lawrence Smith, who has lately described these huge meteorites 
in the American “Journal of Science” for November, 1871, 
believes they are the result of two falls. 





